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ACCOUNT ef the Istanp and 
Kincpom of CYPRUS. 


[From Mariti’s Travels. | 
YPRUS, an ifland in the 


Mediterranean fea, belong- 
ing to Turkey in Afia, is fituated 
under the fifty-fecond degree of 
Eaft longitude, and the thirty- 
fifth of North latitude, between 
the coaft of Syria and that of Ci- 
licia, at prefent called Caramania. 
Thiscountry was formerly known 
by agreat many different names. 
Piiny calls it Acamantis, Ceraf- 
tis, Afphelia, Amathufia, Maca- 
ria, Cryptos, and Colinia*. In 
other hiltorians it may be found 
under the denomination of Che- 
time, Erofa, Paphos, and Salamis ; 
and, in the poets, under that of 
Cythera ; the latter made it the 
birth-place of Venus, and the a- 
bode of the Graces; hence thofe 
charming defcriptions which they 
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have given of it; and thofe en- 


chanting fcenes of which, accord- 


ing to their account, it was the 
theatre. Their ingenious paint- 
ing has perpetuated the illufion ; 
andthe names of Cythera, Paphys, 
and Amathonte, thofe {pots more 
peculiarly confecrated to the god- 
defs of pleafure, (till awaken the 
moft agreeable and delightful 
ideas. 

This ifland contained formerly 
nine kingdoms tributary to E- 
gypt, and foon after to the Ro- 
mans. From the emperors of the 
Welt it pailed tothofe of the Eaft : 
but it was taken from them by 
the Arabs, under the reign of He- 
raclins. Ifaac, a prince of the 
family of the Comenti, who go- 
verned it with the title of Duke, 
being fired with ambition, feized 
on the whole illand, and eitablifh- 
ed himfelf fovereign of it. The 
weak nefs of the empire for a long 
time favoured the views of the 
ufurper ; but in rtg1, Richard 
the Firlt, king of Lagland, de- 
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rived him, of it, together with 
Ris life. Being afterwards fold 
by this monarch to the Temp- 
lars, difference of religion cauled 
the inhabitants to take up arms 
again{t their new fovereigns ; 
and the knights apprehending 
that they fhould not be able to 
keep peaceable pofleffion of it, 
delivered it back to Richard, who 
renounced it in favour of Guy 
de Lufignan. In 146c, Char- 
lotte, the lait heirefs ot this fami- 
ly, was expelled from it by James, 
her natural brother. She marri- 
ed Lewis of Savoy ; and on this 
account the dukes of that country 
ftill allume the title of King of 
Cyprus. After the death of 
James, Catharine Cornaro, his 
widow, finding herfelf without 
male children, made over this 
kingdom in 1480 to the republic 
of Venice. But they did not 
long enjoy their acquifition: the 
Turks rendered themfelves maf- 
ters of it in 1570, and every thing 
concurred to lecure their conqueit. 
But how comes it that thefe peo- 
ple, re(tlefs and rebellious under 
their firlt fovereigns, fubmit with 
fo much docility to the yoke of 
the Ottoman empire? Is it be- 
caufe a defpotic government, 
which falls heavielt on the opu- 
lent, and confequently the leaft 
numerous part of a nation, is, as 
they fay, more favourable to the 


. poorer clafles, who form the bulk 


of the ftate? There is a caufe 
lefs remote, the idea of which 
prefents itfelf to the minds of 
thefe unfortunate people. The 
robult flave raifes, and carries 
without difficulty, a moderate 
burden: burifitis greater than 


his {trength can bear, it will fooy 
overpower him ; and theunha 
wretch, when once thrown down, 
muft ever after creep and dr 
himfelf along, after the manner 
ofanimals. Such are the effeds 
of defpotifm : it crufhes man; 
deftroys his nobleft faculties; 
and, while his exertion is Confin. 
ed within the narrow circle of his 
wants, he at length lofes all fenf 
of his own digmty: a fenfe 
which, when properly revived; 
has been at all times, among peo. 
ple kept in a (tate of flavery, the 
principle of revolutions, and the 
fignal of liberty. However this 
may be, Ferdinand 1. of Medi- 
cis, grand duke of Tufcany, at- 
tempted to take Cyprus; and 
would certainly have fucceeded, 
fay the hiftorians, had he been 
provided with better generals. 

This beautiful ifland is two 
hundred and twenty miles in 
length, fixty-five in breadth, and 
about fix hundred in circumfer- 
ence, Coaprehending the gulphs, 
A chain of mi is, the highs 
eit of which are Olympus, ¢ 
Croix, and Buoftavent, crofs aad 
divide it from Eait to Weft. 

The largeit of its plains is that 
of Meilarea, where the wander- 
ing eye lofes itfelf in an extent 
of feventy-eight miles in length, 
and thirty in breadth; whilea 
variety of objects add to the 
pleafure ariling from the view of 
this immenfe horizon. 

There are few rivers or tor- 
rents here, the beds of which, even 
in winter, are not entirely dry ; 


fcarcity of rain. The heavens, 





as one may fay, are of brafs ; and 
hiltogyians 


and this is owing to the great ; 
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piftorians aflure us that, in the 
reiga of Conftantine, no rain fell 
in this ifland for the fpace of 
thirty years. It may readily be 
conceived how much injury a 
drought of fo long continuance 
muft do to population. 

There were here formerly a 

reat number of cities, of which 
nothing at prefent remains but 
the names, and a few ruins. 
There are fome even, for the an- 
cient fituation of which it would 
be in vain to fearch. Famagul- 
ta and Nicofia are the only places 
of importance ; unlefs Larnic, 
where the European merchants 
have their fa€tory, may be clalled 
in the fame rank. Befides thefe, 
Cyprus contains feven citadels, 
which are commanded by the 
fame number of governors. 

The Cypriots are, in general, 
well made: they are tall ; have 
a noble and agreeable air ; and 
in the manner of living they are 
very fober and temperate. The 
women have nothing beautiful 
but their eyes ; their features are 
deftitute of delicacy: yet they 
have aiways been held in the high- 
elt eitimation for their charms ; 
and it is from amoung them that 
our writers of love-fongs feleét 
their models : but it muit be con- 
fefled that the European ladics 
have no occafion to be proud of 
the comparifon; for there are 
few of them remarkable for their 
beauty. They are pretty tall, of 
avery amorous difpofition, have 
little tafte for induftry, and feem 
much inclined to indolence and 
voluptuoufnefs. They, for the 
moft part, attain to a good old 
age ; and it is not uncommon to 


fee great-grand-mothers become 
tired of widowhood, and againen- 
ter into the bands of Hymen. Alf 
the Greeks are fond of pleafure : 
but the @ypriots give themfelves 
up to it with madnefs; and the 
vivacity of this paflion, inftead of 
being cooled, appears to revive 
more and more under the rod of 
defpotifm. 

he people here clothe them- 
felves in the fame manner as the 
inhabitants of Conftantinople. 
The ladies are diftinguifhed by 
nothing but their light and lofty 
head-drefs. ‘“Lhis is a very an- 
cient fafhion, and has hitherto 
been prefervedin the ifland. Their 
drefs, according to the Cyprian 
talte, is much clofer than that 
ufed by the Turks, and cenfilts of 
a fmall velt and a petticoat of red 
cotton Cloth. Their robe is of 
cloth, velvet, or filk: itis a long 
piece of {tuff proceeding from the 
thoulders, which pafles below the 
arms, and hangs down to the 
ground, It does not meet before, 
and leaves that part of the body 
entirelyuncovered. Their {lifts 
are of filk, and are manufactured 
in'the kingdom. ‘They wear 
breeches, or a kind ef drawers ; 
and to half boots of yeliow lea- 
ther are fixed, towards the ancle, 
fandals, which ferve them for 
thoes. “They have no itays; a 
plain velt of cotton marksout their 
ihape, and preferves the pliable- 
nefsof the body. Over the whole 
is thrown a very fine (hift, or 
light verl, with which their mo- 
defty 1s not contented, and to 
which they add one made of fome 
kind of ftuf lefs delicate and 





tranfparent.. Around their necks | 
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they have gold chains, and their 
arms are ornamented with jew- 
els and pearls. Their head-drefs 
is an aifemblage of beautiful 
printed muflin handkerchiefs, ar- 
ranged fo as to form fomething 
like a helmet ; to the extremities 
of which they affix another hand- 
kerchief, folded into the thane of 
f 
a triangle, and fuffered to float 
over the fhoulders. This kind 
of helmet raifes them a foot and 
a half, and gives them a theatri- 
cal and giga intic appearance. 
_— pyram wera head-dreiles, 
fo fathiona in Cyprus and 
Siti other % arts of Europe, of- 
fend both againtt tafte and good 
fen’e. The head, of itfelf, is the 
maiter- pie ‘ce of nature; and I 
would gla ty peifuade the fair 
fex, that all thefe foreign orna- 
ments deltroy its effect. It oc- 
cupics the highelt and moitt con- 
Ffpicuous part in the human figure. 
Nature has omitted n thing that 
could enybellith the face: the has 
fpread over ita freth and delicate 
complection ; and rendered it {till 
miore ftriking by the beautiful 
enamel of two rows ot tecth, dif- 
pofed with the utmolt art. She 
has made it the feat of fmiles 
and modefly. The brilliant fenfe 
ot feeing animates and entlivens 
the feene. On each fide are fuf- 
p:aded the organs of hearing ; 
and the leaft motion in the bhu- 
man body becomes the fource of 
agreeable modulation and en- 
chanting expreflion. She has 
given it attitudes, graces, and mo- 
vions, of which words can convey 
but an imperfect idea. The hair 
hangs over it; and, like a light 
aud floating ithade, fets off its 





beauties to admiration. In thor, 
fhe has imprinted on it the fea} 
of perfection ; and the head ferves, 

in fome meafure, as a cupola to 
the moft elegant of her works, 

To overload it with fuperfluous 
ornaments, is to deftroy its ad. 
mirable proportion; and to fub. 
flitute, in the place of real beau. 
ties, childifh and ridiculous toys, 
Among the Cyprian ladies, the 
greater part of the hair is Con- 
cealed under thefe ornaments; 
they, however, divide it on the 
forchead, and extend it over each 
temple towards the ears. Be- 
hind, they fuffer it to fall down 
in natural ringlets; and thole 
who have a'large quantity of it, 
form it Into eight or ten treflcs. 
They are pailionately fond of per- 
fumes, efpecially on the head, 
which they cover with all kinds 
of flowers. — The Catholic ladies 
are very coquettith. They are at 
great pains to dilplay the elegance 
of their drefs ; their eyes feein to 
invite adulation ; and the opinion 
which they form of thofe around 
them, is decided by their fownefs 
or readinefs to gratify their de- 
fire. The Turkith ladies, on 
the contrary, mode(t and referved, 
at leaft in appearance, are cov-:- 
ed from head to foot witha white 
robe of white cotton, The Cy- 
prian ladies, in general, nover ap- 
pear in public bit concealed un- 
der a veil, which hides the greats 
er part “of their perfon. 

The kingdom of Cyprus was 
fora long time governed by a 
bafhaw ; but when the ifland be- 
gan to lofe its ancient {plendour, 
us expentes became exceffive ; 
and the people were fo op setled 
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py taxes, that they complained of 
ris burthen, and begged the Or- 
tynan Port to give them, inftead 
of a bathaw, a muhaihil, or fim- 

governor. This requett was 
cynolied with : butthe Cypriots, 
b» cranging their matter, were 
not freed trom oppreflion ; and 
b ing equally harratted under the 
moufallil, they azain complained, 
and petitioned for a bathaw. All 
their fupplications were, howe- 
ver, ufelefs ; and they continue 
t» groan under a yoke, which they 
once thonght Jefs fevere and bur- 
cheafome. 

Tf interett, and not merit, be 
he., as it really ts, the fure path 
to preferment, it 1s alfo the only 
rule which regulates the actions 
of the great. There is not hing 
to check thefe avaricious govern- 
crs, They fall upon the people 
with fury, and their fubtile ty- 
ranny invents a thoufand means 
to get polleifion of their wealth, 
and to extort from them the fruits 
of their toil and labour, Every 
day gives birth to a new tax 3 and 
the governor, after having fatten- 
ed on the fubltance of the people 
—after having enriched the a- 
gents of his cruelt y, and become 
tie obje& of priblic execration— 
rctires loaded with gold and male- 
dictions, and gives piace toa new 
purchafer’; who, to make the bell 
of a bad bargain, thinks himfelf 
entitled to exercife every kind of 
rapacity and oppreffion. | The 
confequence is, that this bzauti- 
ful kingdom is reduced to the 
molt deplorable condition, and 
that itis drained of all its [pecie. 
lis foil is nightly javoured by 
nature; but, being deprived oi 





its valuable productions, it is con- 
verted into adefart ; and, by con- 
tinual emigrations, this delight- 
ful {pot is now become a melan- 
choly folitude. This, without 
doubt, is one of a ms a dread- 
ful and ufual eff&s of defporil: 
Such arethe pictures ae h ne 
to be prefented to fovercign sje ai~ 
lous of unlimited fway, and whofe 
authority is often buried under 
the ruins of overitretched power. 
In no country whatever are taxes 
more accumulated, Altogether 
they amount to about two hun- 
dred piaftres for each CIIZEN, 
whatever may be his rank or his 
fortune. Capitation, through- 
out the whole Turkith empire, ts 
twenty pialtres ; but here it re 
mounts to forty, and it was only 
by afpecial favour that it was re- 
duced to twenty-one.. Jn 1764, 
the people found a elves to 
much oppretled that they rew te 
ed: and, having fe ste the cates 
of the Governor's palace, ma fa - 
cred the tyrant. This attempt 
was attended with the naoit fatal 
confequences. As be m an eye 
witnets of them, an! ene of the 
principal negociators in the ac- 
commodation brought a 
tween the {wo parties, by means 
of the Italian conful, i tha 
of th: amin another plac e. 
This ifland was formerly one 
of the richelt and mott ferile in 
the world. It abounded with 
mines of gold, filver, copper, iron, 
marcafite, rock alum,eand even 


emera'ids; but of thefe ancient 
prod. Sions nothing now remains 
except the rermem!yrance, an ithe 


names of the places trom w hich 
“| 


they were procured. ‘The pre- 
fen 
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fent government fettérs curiofity 
in this refpect, and forbids every 
kind of refearch. Some centu- 
ries ago, a great quantity of oil 
was made here ; but in the time 
of the Venetians, a {pirit of {pe- 
culation abolifhed that ufeful 
branch, and the cultivation of 
olives was abandoned for that of 
cotton. Saffron, rhubarb, and 
other valuable produétions, are 
at prefent totally negle@ted. Deer, 
roebucks, afles, wild boars, anda 
great number of the moft beauti- 
ful pheafants, once enlivened the 
plains of Cyprus; but they are 
all now deftroyed ; and it would 
feem as if thefe animals had re- 
fufed to embellith a country 
which is no longer the feat of li- 
berty. 

What difference, comparative- 
ly fpeaking, there is between the 
knowledge of modern and ancient 
Greece! We no longer find that 
Jand favoured by nature ; and fer- 
tilized, as one may fay, by the 
dews of genius. We no more 
behold that enchanting climate, 
which, under a pure and ferene 
fky, gave birth to children whofe 
cradles were furrounded by the 
fine arts—where thofe eloquent 
voices were heard, whofe power- 
ful charms infpired every heart 
with the fire of patriotifm, and 
the enthufiafm of liberty ; and, 
where the people, even, endowed 
with that exquifite feeling, and 
that delicacy of tafte and fenti- 
ment, which can relifh real beau- 
ties, were at once the judges and 
protectors stein. apitaaine, 
at prefent, is completely trium- 
phant. Being a (tupid adorer of 
gold, the Mahometian difdains 





thofe noble and honeft means of 
procuring it which the cultivati. 
on of the arts offers him, and js 
acquainted with no other than ty. 
ranny and oppreffion. Of the 
truth of this obfervation, the 
kingdom of Cyprus, all Syria, the 
greater part of Afia, and Turkey 
in Europe, are melancholy proofs, 
No arts are cultivated there but 
fuch as are abfolutely neceflary; 
or fuch as are incompatible with 
calm reflection, and delicacy of 
fentiment. Thewants of the in. 
habitants fiipport, alfo, a few ma- 
nufaétories ; the produce of which 
is, however, fcarcely fufficient for 
their confumption. Every thing 
here has been fubjeéted to the 


yoke of defpotifm ; every beauty 


has difappeared ; and a profound 


darknefs broods over this region 


once fo fruitful in wonders. But 
an ancient temple is’ majettic, 
even in its ruins: the friend of 
the arts ftill treads with refpeé 
the foil which is intermixed with 
the afhes of fo many great men ; 
he exercifes his secolledtion to 
honor their memory ; and, in a 
fhort moment of illufion, thinks 
he {till hears them in their {cat- 
teredtombs. If this is no longer 
the country of fcience, it is that 
of remembrance. On the fight 
of an aged and venerable tree, 
how often have I faid to myfelf, 
« Flere, perhaps, in the courfe of 
his peregrinations, the divine 
Homer {tudied nature, and com- 
pofed his fublime hymns; or 
here the homely Socrates, dif- 
courfing on virtue and the nature 
of the Deity, became, in the eyes 
of thofe who heard him, the molt 
beautiful of mortals.” The — 

e! 








et {pot, confecrated by this idea, 
was converted into a temple; and 
the humbleit individual fhared, 
for a moment, the genius of that 
God whom his imagination plac- 
edinit. Onecan eafily perceive 
in the modern Greeks, the de- 
fcendants of thefe great men. A 
certain elevation of ideas fhews 
what they have been; but that 
fhrewdnefs by which they are dif- 
tinguifhed, is, at prefent, only a 
talent for mifchief. They are 
acquainted with every trick that 
the deepeft cunning, and the moft 
ingenious deception, can fuggelt ; 
and the net which they throw a- 
round you is wove with fo much 
art, that it efcapes the notice of 
the molt vigilant eye. Few of 
them cultivate literature, which 





is known only among a {mall 
number of the menks; and the 
utmott effort of their genius often 
is, to read the Greek without un- 


derftanding it. 
~o-eaaibewes 
For the Badies Magazine. 
On NAMES. 


AM one of thofe old fellows 

who having long ago retired 
from the gay world, am the more 
furprifed at any alterations that I 
may obferve to have taken place, 
and to which I pay particular 
attention when I vilit my old ac- 
quaintances in town. It would 
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time of life no pleafure can a¢crue, 
and as | have lived fixty years in 
the world, without being a fu‘fer- 
er by its fathions or its follies, it 
may be {uppofed I ought to pafs 
the relt of my time quietly, with- 
out interrupting the enjoyment of 


others. 

But, I confefs, when I was laft 

in town, I perceived a particular 

fafhion very much prevail, which 

has fo much occupied my mind, 

that I fhall not be eafy unlefs you 

favour me with an opportunity to 

give vent to my obfervations. In 

return, I pledge mytelf not to be 

pecvith or ill-natured ; you fhail 

have the o/d man, but not the fur- 

ly ald fellow. 

In former times, we had no 
fuch thing as fentiment and _fenti- 
mental, comman fenfe then was con- 
lidered as, “ though no fcience, 
fairly worth the feven.” But 

find now that /entiment prevails 
fo univerfally in all our thoughts, 
words, and aétions, that a new 
kind of character is fprung up, 
and univerfally prevails, that of 
men and women of fentiment. I 
was much puzzled to find where 
this character was drawn from ; 
but | have at length difcovered 
that it is to nevels we are indebt- 
ed for our fentiment, and that no 
perfon, he or the, has a claim to 
the character o! /entimental, whofe 
mind is not completely ftored 
from thee valuable repofitories of 
incident and charaCter, called no- 
vels. But, my bulinefs is not to 


e re | . ° 
be needles to inform you, how odd | enquire whether we are gainers 


many of the improvements of the 
prefent time appear to me 3 per- 
haps I have no right to find fault 


or lofers by this new character. 
[ am only to take notice of one 
effect of our love of fentiment, 





with matters from which at my 


' which is giving fentimental names 
to 
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to our children. It has proba- 
bly been obferved how much ef- 
fect a name produces in a novel, 
and how thockingly vulgar the 
tender tale would be, were the 
parties denominated Fit mm, Or Ret- 
ty. whereas the very naming of 
Charles and Maria calls fi seth < our 
tears at once. Hence it has been 
{this is only a conjeQure of mine) 
fuppofed, that the fame effects 
might refult from giving fenii- 
mental names to our ch iidven, 
My old friend Supfcull, with 
whom J refided when in tewn, 
jas new modelled his family. His 
wife's name, formerly Liddy, i: 
now Lydia; and he has very oblig- 
ingly given up all right to name 
any of his childrenafte f his father, 
mother, and other near relation:, 
who happened to be chriflened on 
the old plan, The eldeft daugh- 
ter’s name is ALutilda, the fecond 
Arabella, and the third Refulinda ; 
the two fons are Valentine and 
Euftace. His maiden filter who 
was once a-day Adally, is now Ma- 
Q he perpetuai re pe tition of 
1efe fine names in trifling inci- 
yur creates a jumb e wh nich ae) 
my, mind is ridiculous enongh ; 
Matilda's petticoats has bein 
{plafhed by a coach ; ¢radella’s 
work-bag cannot be found; and 
Rofalind is crying for more goof- 
berry pie Valentine is ordered 
10 fetch his father’ rs boots, and ku- 





Simei is fent to the pott ofice with 


a letter, while Averia is out ef all 
patience becatife Lydia has mif- 
Jayed her fun box. I fay, thefe 
odd conjunction of names and 
things appear to me ridiculous ; 
my iniend Tir: owever, . per- 


fuaded tLiey ai iC jes itimeuial ? 


Another family where I vitg 
have rather improved on this idea, 
although much to the inconveni. 
ence of their acquaintances, and 
particularly of myielf, whofe ine. 
mory, from my advanced years, 
1s none of the beit. Mr. G rifkin 
not fatistied with one, has appe 





ed to or more names to each of 
his children ; the heir apparent 


(to the trade, ih Pr and fixtures) 


is 4illiam Cxefar Anthony which 
laft as {pelt Antonio; Charles Fre. 
derick \s the name of the fecond, 
ind Edward Henry of the third, 
But what are thefe to the appel- 
latives of the temale part of the 
family? His wife, who thirty 
years ago was as plain Dorothy as 
I can fpell it, 1s: now Dorinda; 
the eldett daughter Charlotte Aguf- 
ta ; the fecond Sophia Loui/a ;-and 
the third Henrietid Wilhelmina; 
One would not have fuppofed for- 
ty years ago that thole were the 
names of a grocer’s family ; they 
would have appeared to be the 
names of the heroes and heroines 
of a novel. But fuch is the ef- 
feét of fentiment. I lived a month 
in the houfe before I was able to 
call the boys and giris by toeir 
names ; and alt hough every pofli- 
ble ibdaols was endeavoured to 
be thewn to me, I had frequent 
nints of the impropriety of my 
calling for Neddy, Sophy, and Hen- 
ny 3 and to fay the truth, it went 
very much agtinft my confcience 
to fend William Cafar Anthony 
tora penny. worth of tobacco, or 
to afk Heurietia Viiheimina for a 
night cap that the fervant had ne- 
giect -d to turnifh me with. In- 
deed the molt pleafant of my blun- 
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aily, when my friend Gregory re- 
eated their names,’ Villiam Cea- 
far Antonio, Charles Frederick, Ed- 
ward Henry, Charlotte Agufta, So- 


for, thinking that he had thir- 
teen children, [ declined lodging 
in fo numerous a family while in 
town. Jt reminded me of the 
miltake of the holt to whom San- 
cho enumerated Don Quixote’s 
titles, and who very fimply aver- 
red * he had not beds in his houfe 
for half thofe gentlemen.” 

Had | my ‘ife to go over, and 
qvain embark 1m trade, I ihould 
be apt to fupect that fuch corref 
pondents as Theodore, &c. were 
anonymous, or that their purpofe 
was, not to drive a bargain with 

ie, but to court my daughters. 

jut 1 have done with the world ; 
it is not now an gbjecét whether 
the world be peopled with Agu/- 
{ussy OT Roberts ; Henriettas, or 
Pollys. Yet 1 confefs, with al 

the fondnefs of a foolith old fel- 
low, that [ could with, before I 
die, to fee afew more Tobys, Za- 
charys, and Olivers ; and to dandle 
on my knees a few more Marge- 
rys, Bridgets, Barbaras, and Pat- 
ty. Alas! that we thould go 
to France, Spain, Italy, and Por- 
tugal for names, while the good 
old names of Richards, Thomass, 
Doran. and Debcrabs are un- 
employed or contigned to the vul- 
gar empioyments of carr ying out 
parcels » oF trundling the mop. 
Ner, perhaps, will this long be 
the cal for the lower clafs of 
people are fo very ready to imitate 
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fery maid’s place; and dAuguftu; 
Henry hanged for coining. Then, 
indeed, what becomes of the hi ah 
founding names! 

] am what the world calls a 
warm old dog—I have no imme- 
diate relations, and the expeéta- 
tions of my fortune are divided 
among feveral families. Bot, £ 
do openly declare in your Maga- 
zine, and if you omit every other 
part of my letter, | hope you will 
infert this, that | poi Gtively will 
not leave a fingle fix-pence toa 
man or woman whole name docs 
not end with a confonant: no- 
thing ending in 7, a, or 9, fhall in- 
herit my fortune, except Barba- 
ras,or Deborahs. And Lhope that 
fuch as have expectations from 
me will attend to this ; my for- 
tune was got-by chriitran means, 
in a chriltian country, and fhall 
be left to none but peuple with 
chrillian names. 

I am, &c. 
BaRNAsy BARBICANY 
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On tHe ART oF Berne 
AGREEABLE. 


{ From & periodical paper called the 
Index. | 


Have often been furprifed that 
in dictionaries, there is no ar- 
ticte of “* The Art of seing Agree- 
able.” Tam certain that this art 
is one of the molt ufeful, dnd be- 
fides it is the art of all arts which 
women and men are molt defir- 





their fuperiors in every tathion, 
that | thall not wonder to fee and 


hear, Eifrida applying tor a aur- 
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it, becaufe they were at a lofs to 
determine whether it was an art 
or a fcience, and not knowing this 
left it out altogether rather than 
expofe themfelves to a biunder. 
Perhaps, rather,—for I have had 
much reflection on the fubje&t— 
that it could not with propriety 
be accounted either an art or {ci- 
ence, but a gift of nature, like 
beauty, {trength or wit, and there- 
fore not to be claffed with arts or 
{ciences,the work of men’s hands, 
the refult of men’s experience. 
Whether this be true or not it is 
certain, we agree in calling it an 
art, becaufe whatever nature may 
have given, the affiflance of ma- 
se and good condué is ne- 
celfary to bring it to perfection, 
and becaufe very ofien nature’s 
gifts are fo ftrangely perverted as 
to produce difguit inftead of plea- 
fure, and deftruétion inltead of 
happinefs. . 

Be the “ Art of being agreea- 
ble” really an art, or not, we are 
fatisfied that it is the obje& of 
‘every one’s with. A few iirange 
mortals there are in the world 
who fet all mankind at detiance, 
and have on every occafion in 
their mouths, “ | don’t carz 
what people fay,’— 1 don’t 
care whether they are pleafed or 
not,”’—** I'll do what | like, and 
let them grumble on,”’—or ex- 
preffions to that purpofe; the 
plain meaning of whichis, “ [ 
am at bottom proud, furly, felf- 
conceited and rich, and my pride, 
my furly temper, my felf-conceit, 
and my riches are to me every 
thing, and [ will enjoy them as 
long as I can.”-—Let a place be 
provided for fuch men on fome 
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defert ifland, they are not fitto liye 
am¢.g rational creatures. 

«To be agreeable,” is faid t 
be the peculiar defire of the faj; 
fex ; nor can we wonder at this, 
fince men in general choofe thei, 
favourites from the number of 
thofe who have the appearance of 
being agreeable—I fay the ap. 
pearance—for it is no new re. 
mark that the appearance only 
will anfwer as well as the reality 
for the mere purpofe of captivat. 
ing, but that it will alfo anfwer 
inthe great bufinefs of keeping 
the conqueft once made, we con- 
fidently deny, and thajl now pro. 
ceed to mention a few of tho 
things which enter as ingredients 
, into that compofition called agra. 
able, for a compofition it certain. 
ly is, and confifts of more ingre- 
dients than many peopleare apt to 
think neceflary. . 

But it {trikes us that “ being a- 
greeble”’ depends often, more oft 
en on negative than politive quali- 
ties, and, furprifing as it may 
feem, on what a man or woman 
have not, rather than en what the 
have. When we examine into 
the caufe of this, we fhall be 
obliged to have recourfe to dear 
human nature, that is, in other 
words, /weet felf, which inclines 
us to with that our friends want- 


poflefs, that there may be the 
greater field for us to difplay in. 
A talkative man, for inilance, 
thinks another talkative man the 
mott difagreeable creature on the 
earth, while he preters one who 
contents himfelf with hearing, or 
litening. Hence 1 have often 





found that many people have ac- 
quired 


ed the perfections or qualities we | 
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ifireé the fame of being agree2- 
bie, merely by never {peaking un- 
tefs when fpoken to, and by ne- 
yer taking any active part in the 
éonverfation: Tt is plain’ that 
this charater mult have been be- 
flowed on them by perfons who 
joved to hear tliemfelves talk, and 
fo whom a filént companion mutt 
of courfe be agreeable. 

Lady D , With agr sat fhare 
of beauty, and: a prear {hare of 

‘undérftanding, 1s remarked 
to felect the uglieft and moft {tu- 
pid cofipanions of any woman in 
town, and I have heard her give 
the character’ of difagreéable to 
certain ladies, who, tomy know- 
Jedge, had noother fault than that 
of being-as handfome and! as ‘fen- 
ible as herfelf:—Here is déar hii- 
man nature again! and I give 
you warn! ag, fair reader, that you 
muft expeét to mivet with fuch 
characters’ often. 

It is impoffible, therefore, to 
be agreeabie on the whimfical 
terms which whimfical people 
are apt'to-impofe. | truft that 
no agreeable lady of my readers 
wonld, t6 render herfelf more a- 
greeable, patt with her fhare of 
beauty, underitanding, or good 
temper, her accomphithments, or 
her tottutte; merely that the night 
be a foil to thofe who pofleded 
fuch qualities. We mult not, 
therefore, in {tudying to be agree- 
able, {tudy to pleafe whimficat and 
felf-conceited people, fince hey 
require an abfolure fudbmiffion to 
their fuperiority, whieh is incon- 
fiftent with our own ideas of in- 
dependence, 

To be agreeable, is, in fome 
degree, to pleafe ourf.}¥es—not to 





pleafé our eyes when they are fix- 
ed’ on a mirror, for that is a Rat- 
terer we ought not to trult—but 
to pleafe ourfelves when, in fome 
moment of retirement and medi- 
tation (and from fuch moments 
who are {ree ?) we examine our 


-condu@ and find it confiftent with 
otir beft notions of re@titude, de- 
licacy, and propriety.— Without 
this confcioufnefl$’ of intertal 


worth, all outward adyantagé otf 
birth, beauty, fortune, or whate- 
ver fafcinates the eye of men, are 
of no avail to fecure us from the 
contempt of the good and the re-’ 
morfe. of reflection’; but, | as 
Shakefpeare fays, ** where virtue 
is; thefe are moft.yitruous,” 

The chiet thing to bé avoided 
in our endeavours topleafe: is af- 
fectation: if all the foibles of 
which the fair fex are accafed 
were to be brought into one view, 
I am cofvineed they would ei- 
ther centre in it, er be traced to 
atfvGtation. It is the more re 
martkable that fo many perjons 
practife the arts of affectation, be- 
caule there is no fpécies uf pride 
fo eatily dete&ed, fo eafily fen 
through, as affetation. Jt may 
be obterved that the proud never 
can be truly well-bred, Fevitng a 
haughty {eperiority over their 
company;tHey cannot belive to 
them with eafe and refpect, and 
unable to conceal thie fuperiority, 
it is nmpolfible they ihould be re- 
ipéGted by thetr company. All 
vices maf be concealed bat pride. 
The very attempt to conceal it, 
dvfeovers itthe nidré. exactly 


hus it is with afeGarion. Of 
alt moments in the yzar, the af- 





| feed perfon appears’ moft af- 
ke fected, 
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fected, when fome_ by pretty 
fineffe of eyes, or fpéech, the would 
have you believe the defpifes all 
affe€tation. 

If our modern ladies wotld 
give themfelves the trouble to 
look back a little upon paft ages, 
and confider the figure which the 
fex then made, they would meet 
with women, who were not only 

ood wives, but ufeful fubjeéts. 
hey might there read of female 
patriots, who facrificed their mo- 
ney, plate, and jewels to the good 
of their country ; of queens who 
conquered with their arms abroad, 
as mueh as with their ¢yes at 
home ; who preferred pubiic fafe- 
ty to private congnefts, and look- 
ed upon thefe two great articles, 
beauty and drefs, as only the or- 
naments of virtue and good fenfe. 

There isa remarkable inftance 
of female zeal, and public {pirit, 
in the Hiftory of Alfyria, which 
I hall mention to a coun- 
trywomen, as it nds very 
much to the honor of their fex. 

One day, as Semiramis, queen 
of Babylon, was fitting at hertoi- 
lette, and adjulting her coif, a 
meflenger came into her chamber 
in great hafle (which, by the bye, 
was a little impertinent, cunfider- 
ing there were then no vwalets de 
chambre) who informed her un- 
dreffed majefty, that there was a 
riot in the city, which required 
her immediate prefence to quell 
it ; whereupon the queen, 
with her hair difheveiled, ran in- 
to the ftreets without regarding 
the formality of drefs, or the in- 
terpofition of her nicer chamber- 
maids, and in a moment put an 
end to the diforder.—W hereas, 


had fhe remained in her chamber, 
while the natural body was adorn. 
ing, the body politic might proba: 
bly frave bled to death. The dif. 
paces of a few patches might 
e loft many a faithful fubjed, 
and the powdering her hair have 
tumbled the crown off her head; 
edo not want examples uj 
the fame kind in our own hittory, 
— The magranimity of Boadicea, 
is fo whey rca that it would 
be neediefs and impertinent t 
give any inflances of it. 

But | would not be thought to 
recommend any fuch military 
virtues to our modern polite |a- 
dies. Thofe mafculine exploits 
were performed in ages long be: 
fore ftanding armies were known 
amongft us, and when we were 
obliged to call in the female pow- 
er toouraid , before operas, balls, 
mafquerades, gaming, and luxury 
of every kind had put frugality 
out of countenance, and ‘urned 
induftry into ridicule. —We have 
now 2 fine male army, who look 
as {pruce and make as pr ttya 
figure at a review, when their hair 
is nicely tucked up, and well 
powdered, as if they were to make 
their appearance in petticoats, (for 
which I am told there is a€tually 
a project in agitation) and there- 
fore we have no occafion for the 
fervice of the /adies at prefen. 

All f would recommend to my 
fair country-women, is, the pre- 
fervation of their natural guod 
fenfe and fincerity.—] would not 
look upon them’ as warriors and 
heroines ; but as wives, mothers, 
fitters, and daughters.—] would 
perfuade them, that to read in- 





telligibly, and to write accurates 
° ’ ; ‘ly, 
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fy, is not fo ap aay wo crime 
as many of them feem to think 
it; and reconcile them, if poffi- 
ble, to a vulgar opinion, that the 
being able to make a pie or a pud- 
ding, is NO afelefs, or unteeniy 
qualification of a goed wife, in a 
middling ftation,—I will venture 
to promile that a citizen's daugh- 
ter, would not have one admirer 
the lefs, for appearing in a gown 
of her own working, or going to 
church or elfewhere, in the pro- 
duce of the manufacture of her 
country. 

To what are owing moft of 
our late feparations or divorces ! 
(which vaitly exceed whatever 
was known before) but from this 
pernicious fort of education, and 
habitual practice. 
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Number V. 


N compliance with the requeft 
of my friend Horatio, (whofe 
unhappy fituation was detcribed 
in my laft number) | now pre- 
fent him with my opinion on his 
very fingular and extraordinary 
cafe. For aman to abandon his 
wife, is nothing uncommon in 
this depraved age : but fora wo- 
man to run away from her hu 
band, without any apparent caufe 
for fuch proceeding, is fomething 
not warranted by many prece- 
dents. However, as it ts Hora- 
tio’s fortune to be efpoufed to a 
woman, that cannot love him, | 
think her elopement rather a fa- 
vourable circum{tance than other- 
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wile ; for where affe tion is want- 
ing, happinefs has no balis ; ma- 
trimony is a poifon, and the per- 
fons married are each other's 
keepers. Why, then is my friend 
diffatisfied with an a& of grace? 
[ congratulate him on his ex- 
oneration from a burthen of do- 
ineftic troubles, which mult have 
fallen upon him, had the woman 
(whois bale enough to violate eve- 
ty vow the made, both to God 
and to her hufband) been com- 
pelled to his arms ; and doomed 
to live with him againit her in- 
ciination. I know a perfon of 
fuch exquifite feelings as Hora- 
tio, mult fuffer infinite angeith, 
by being fevered from his other 
felf, the partner of his bofum, 
But when | maturely confider the 
chara@ter of his falfe colleague, [ 
think it better fo, than for them 
to maintain a clofe and mifera- 
ble counection. Yet I. cannot 
forbear expreffing my altonith- 
ment at the marvellous conduct 
ot Horatio’s {poufe ; a lady fo ad- 
mirably accomplifhed, as my 
friend infinuates, to 3& fo incon- 
fiftent with herfelf, is certainly 
a trong teltimany of human im- 
becilit (ro fpare a harlher term) 
but a {till ftronger, of the unwor- 
thinefs of all acquired graces, 
when poflelled by a perfon who 
ufes them unfeemingly, like the 
elegantly infamous cunfort of Ho- 
ratio, I hope my friend will 
parkon my feverity ; but if I am 
to give my opinion, | will do it 
frankly. Horatio married un- 


thinkingly, he did not allow him- 
felf time to become acquainted 
with the difpofition of Maria ; he 





was indolent in his refearches, a 
fuperficial 
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fuperficial phiofopher, that did 
not penetrate through the furfaces 
of things, but contented himfelf’ 
with a credulous admiration o1 | 
events, without difcovering whe- 
ther they were from nature or 
fromart. Maria’s flame wastoo 
foon kindled, and too violent.to. 
be conftant; fhe was indilereet 
in her firit advances, and has con- 
tinued fo; both were to blame; 
but. Maria moft: her's was an 
act of cunning and delign ; which 
hee fubfequent behaviour has e- 
vinced; and Horatio’s was at 
wor't a deed of defperate genero- 
fity, an unfuccefsful virtue. He 
married Maria, though he loved 
another lady better, and eXtin- 
guithed every ray of his awn pro- 
mifed happinefs, in hopes ta make 
a woman happy, becaufe the vow- 
ed fhe could not live, nay, weuld 
not live without him. To be 
fure there was folly in Haoratio’s 
conduct, but it was of fo difinter- 
efled and honorable a nature, it 
would be infamous to brand it 
with fo mean a title. He facri- 
ficed every thing, even himfelf, to 
a woman who married him, bore 
a child to him, and now abhors 
him, flying into voluntary banith- 
ment refolved never to fee him 
more. It is true, Horatio’s fitua- 
tion cannot be a plealant one, he 
is bafely and unnaturally treated ; 
but what exafperates me the molt, 
is the mean and daftardly attacks 
his enemtes have made upon his 
reputation ; they have ftabbed it 
in all its tender parts, like cow- 
ards ftabbed it, with, clandefline 
hands; they have muconflrued 
his innocence for ignorance, and 





becaule he did not play the villain, | 


they have ufed him like a fog}, 

QO how 1 bluth to think, wha: ha. 

voc wanton blockheads have made 
vith chara@ers the molt faciej| 

ach vain fanrathic idiot, {iis jg 

sudacigus jidgment on the con. 

iuct of people, whofe worth, me 

rit, and abilities infinsicly tran, 

fcend the comprebenfion of fach 
little minded critics: aad menof 
the moft excellent qualificacions 
cannot efcape the ridicule o} bu. 
fy meddling fools. But let not 
Horatio be furprifed at having bis 
name profaned by the ignorance 
or infolence of officicus dunces, 
Not long ago, an omnifcient kind 
of a lady, happening to fee a let- 
ter wrote by me, obierved, that, 
« Tom what do-ye-call-him, ne, 
ver wrote this f am fure; who 
qualified him to write fo well?” 
And when the perfon who heard 
this fhgenious colloquy on my 
Y ig? > intiormed me what the la- 
dy faid, my vanity and refent. 
ment, entered into fo violenta 
conteit, that I aétually did not 
know whether to be more angry 
or pleafed ; becaufe it was a com 
pliment fo fpiteful. Had L been 
prefent at the juncture, the tur- 
bulence of my complaifance 
would, perhaps have induced me 
to a very indignant acknowledg, 
ment of my gratitude. But when 
I come calmly to reflect on the 
folly, vanity, and ignorance of 
the world, | defpife ip all, and 
enjoy, more fubftantial happinels 
in the confcious rectitude of my 
own heart, than all the praife that 
all mankind could give me. And 
cannot my friend Horatio, in the 
fame manner fecure his awn hap- 
pineis? Lf he is fenfible that he 
has 
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has done his duty, to the utmoft of 
his power, and can acquit him- 
felf jultly. to the queftion of his 
own confcience, he will be blef- 
fed witha confolation, that his tu- 
gue Maria. cannot potlibly oa 

jey : he need not rafhly tuck re- 
dyefs for the injuries the hath done 
him. Let her purtue her foiles 
to the end, they wal like traitors, 
(at Jat) tucn themfelves ayain(t 
her. Mavsia’s guilt. is a futhcient 
revenge for Horatio’s wrongs ; tor 
the guilty never are at reli, but, 
like the loft they bear their pu- 
nifhment within them. 


Guilt, 15 a Hydra, lurking in the 
heart, 

That flings each bleeding fenfe with 
endle{s {mart ; 

Ths’ confeious culprits eafe affect in 
vain, ; 

And to conceal their foame, conceal 
their pain; 

While latent tortures do their fouls 
corredey 

Nat from man’s ire, but juftice from 
their God. 

ie 
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The CULTIVATION of the Mind 
RECOMMENDED. 


THINK it may be faid with 

very great reafon,thata young 
lady bas not had a proper educa- 
Uion, without her mind is duly 
culuivated in the principles of mo- 
rality; for it. mult be obyious 
with every one of the lea(t fenfe, 
to perceive it is not only ufefal, 
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who know the advantages arifing 
from: a. goad eJucatiwn; yer how 
few pay a proper aiteritisn to it? 
cin any one fooltih'y fuppofe, a 
few fuperficial attainments make 
4 young lady accomp) 1ihed in tne 
itridt fenfe of the word’ isit 
not rather the exceliencies of the 
mind, joined to other aitammen's, 
that make her fo? But can the, 
without the former, be ever wiat 
iscaliedan accompli{hed woman# 
it may not be amifs hence to 
mention what J think necetlary 
to form one of this charaéter: I 
fuppofe her naturally potictling a 
benevolent difpofition, capable of 
feeling for the wretched in-every 
fituation ; fuch an one will al- 
ways be liberal and candid in hee 
fentiments, and never prejudiced 
again{t any one by the bale infi- 
nuations of others; yet open to 
convidtion, when clear reafons 
aregiven, Her mind will be a- 
dorned with true relygion and vir- 
tue, without the extertor affecta- 
ion of ether, In all-compantes 
herconverfation proves2grceable, 
modeit, andventertaining ; never 
{porting with the failings of any, 
ike the felath, {neering enjoy- 
ment of little minds, the bane of 
domeitic peace, and the deltroyeis 
of every focial picature: but very 
different will be her condu& 3 
for, initead of this, fhe will wath 
ty palate their defects,. being 
fentible that human nature is la- 
bie to levity and indifcretion, 
therefore, makes every allowance 
that reafon fuggcils, to a mind 
enlightened with generofty and 
geod fenfe,—To her fuperiors 





but highly necellary ; and though 
there are fo many in the workd 


the will be refrectful —attable te 
her jnferiors-——fincere in her 
friendfhips—- 
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fron founded on efteem, with a funi- 
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friendthips—modeft in behaviour, 
and polite to all! Thus the is 
amiable: but, when to thefe is 
joined a taftefor mufic, drawing, 
or any other pore fcience, fhe 
may, very jultly, be called ac- 
complifhd: and, I am convinc- 
ed, there are many ladies of ex- 
cellent parts might eali'y be fo ; 
even fuppofing little or no per- 
fora! ciarms, by taking very (mall 
pains to acquire what would ren- 
der them iuperior to the fineit 
beauty, whole mind is barren, 
and uncultivated.—— Beauty is 
what moft women with, and [ 
wiil aliow very great advantage to 
her who poffeifes it, when at- 
tended with a cultivated mind ; 
but jf otherwife, the is placed in 
an elevated tituation, to make her 
faults appear more confpicuous : 
the man who would marry one of 
this defcription, can never be 
happy ; nor is it likely, as it is 
nothing, [ am certain, but a pa/- 


larity of temper, makes the marri- 
age itate agreeable ; fuch a wo- 
man would always be a pleafing, 
and amiable companion; yet, 
what ts {till better—a fincere and 
valuable friend: to make her 
hufband happy and contented, 
will ever be her with, not to fay 
her greateit pleafure! He, if a 
man of the lea(t fenfe or generofi- 
ty, will make a fuitable return, 
by a tender, grateful, and endear- 
ing behaviour to her, from whom 
he enjoys prefent happinefs. 
Endeavour then, my fair ones, to 
improve in thofe things worthy to 
be purfued: cultivate, therefore, 
your minds, and employ. your 





purfuits, but in mental perf” 
ons, whilit in your prime ; fo, 
you mult remember, * every hou. 
in itfelf, as it refpeéts us, is the 
only hour which is ours 5 whep 
once it is pie it is entirely lof, 
millions of ages cannot retrievy 
it: days, months, and years, ay 
fled away, and are irrecoverably 
lot in the abyfs of time 5 tim 
itfelt thall be deftroyed 5 it is by 
one point in the immenfe f 

of eternity, and fhall be razed ou; 
there are feveral light and frivo. 


areunitable and pafs away, which 
1 call fathions, grandeur, favour, 
riches, power, authority, depend. 
ance, pleafure, joy, and fuperflu. 
ity. what will become of thefe 
fafhions, when time itfelf thal 
asfappear? Virtue alone, though. 
‘sat in fathion, will be able to 
{urvive time !” 


W. E. 
iQ DSerr- 
On DRE S§S S&S. 
A CONVERSATION PIECE. 
To the Editors. 


HERE are few fubjects 
which have oftener been the 
fubje& of animadverfion than fe- 
male press. Every periodical 
writer has repeatedly treated of 
it, fometimes in a ferious, fome- 
times in a jocular ftyle. Jt isa 


fubje&, indeed, fo obvious to the 
eye in all its varieties, that it 
cannot be fuppafed to efcape ob- 
fervation. Amidftall I have read, 





time, not in coquetry and trifling 


however, or even heard on this 
fubjeZ, 


lous circumftances of time, which § 
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fudjects 1 know not that I was 
wer bétter pleafed than a few 
nig'ts ago in a company of ladies 
ind gentlemen, where DRESS ac- 
cidentally crept in as the topic of 
converfation. Notwithttanding 
the difference of opinion which it 
is natural to think would occur, 
tthe whole debate was con- 
duéted. with, fo much candour, 
-manners, and good fenle, 
that | thought a detail of the prin- 
cipal parts of it would very well 
fut your Magazine. 
The fubje& was ftarted by a 
tleman, whom I {hall cali 
Charles, who obferved that a new 
fifhion of a cap had appeared, 
which in his opinion was very 
unfightly, and if mt refembled any 
thing, refembled the brafs plates 
in the form ofa crefcent worn by 
the chimney-fweeps. 
* This opinion appeared rather 
ludicrous to the whole oy 
LA- 
RINDA, the lady of the houle. 
« As | have not,” faid the, * feen 
the cap you fpeak of, Charles, 
I can only fuppofe from your ac- 
count that it 1s rather thaped in 
an oufree manner—but the com 
parifon you have made arifes from 
your own fancy; the mventer of 
that cap probably never faw one 
of thofe brafs plates you have 
mentioned ; nor, if he bad, can 
we, without an evident abfurdity, 
luppofe that he would have taken 
that for the pattern of a lady’s 
cap; but I cannot help obferv- 
ing, that you gentlemen are for 
ever exercifing your wit at the 
expenfe of out drefs. Now, as 
we are all familiar acquaintance 
here, and need {land on no cere- 
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monies, fippofe we endeavour to 
difcufs the fubj« & of female drefs 
coolly and deiiberately ; it may 
prove as entertaining as any other 
fubjedt, and it will ferve to divert 
us in our confinement, for the 
rain is not likely to abate, and 
we can have no hopes to enjoy our 
ufual evening walk.’’ 

The company expreffing their 
confent to this propofal, Clarinda 
went on. ‘Of ail the papers, 
ferious and jocular, which have 
fallen in my way on this fubject, 
I have not tound one in which the 
fubje& has been treated in the 
fame rational method that is ap- 
plied to other fubje@s. We are 
cautioned againft excefs in drefs 
—and certain fantaitic dreffes 
have been ridiculed with fome 
wit ; but the beft of thefe writers 
have not ventured to Jay down 
rules for drefs, whether confcious 
of their inability to the tafk, I pre- 
tend not to know; but the truth 
is, that the greateft of your philo- 
fuphers have contented themfelves 
with general hints, rather telling 
us what we ought not, than what 
we ought to do—and have al- 
ways, and in all ages, left it to the 
fair fex themfelves to determine 
the fafhion. It is not poffible 
that the fafhions as they are con- 
tinually changing, fhould be al- 
ways changing tor the better; 
fome difproportions of drefs will 
at times appear, but they feldom 
lait, they give way in their terns 
to others.” — 

« Yes, Clarinda,” interrupted 
Charles, * but that’ is the cafe 
likewife with the fafhion that is 
good, proper, and becoming—/s 
alfo gives way to another nota 

whit 
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whit better, if not (whiclt is too 
6iten the cafe) much worfe.”— 

Prue,” -anfweredC larindas 
but let us examine into this mat- 
ter, and! brimagine ‘you' will tind 
that the Changes of: fathion in 
our dreis procced (befides other 
caules} from a principle which 
univerfally pervades the works 
not only of art, butofineture. I 
mean VarteTy—Yoti all agree, 
for | have heard you oftenfay it 
that nothing appears to you fo 
out of all proportion, fo deform- 
ing, in a word, fo horrid, as the 
ladies’ dretles about fifty or fixy 
years ago, as we find therm in 
paintings. . Nay, I believe we 
need: not go fo far back as fixty 
years ; perhaps thirty or* forty 
will be fufficient. I lave heard 
you allow at the fame time, that 
the drefies of the prefent'time are 
far more graceful, more becom- 
ing, more elegant, and, to’ ufe a 
favourite phrafe of yours, ** more 
charming.” —1f fo, then, fhall we 
yeturn to the drefs of the Jatt fif- 
ty years—or {hall we retain the 
prefent? If we are improved in 
drefs, that improvement you mutt 
confefs has been owing to the 
fuccetlive varieties of changes; 
every year producing fome devia- 
tion from the old mode ; for, had 
that mode been at once thrown 
off; and the prefent adopted, | 
am afraid the people of talle of 
the old times’ would have con- 
demned ours with the fame fe- 
verity as we condemn theirs. 
What do you fay to this, A/r. 
Darnly-—you feem to litten, but 
you have not yct given your opi- 
nion? 


Mr. Darnly, an elderly phito- 


fopher, with a portion of the 
cynic in him, though rather ay 
veil to, than a deftroyer of pj, 
good-nature, began thus:.. 
“Why, madam, to give you my 
opinion in few words, it is-this 
—As from our climate and may. 
ners drefs of fome' Kind or othe 
is become abfolutely meceffay, 
it fiuft be a previous quefticg 
with me, whetlier an attention ty 
nature would not Be proper, 
The buman figure, we fuppok; 
is perfeétly made; let our drefy, 
then, I mean your drefs, ladic, 
correfpond to that as mitch g 
poffible. If you place’ a‘ humy 
where nature has: not, you maj 
think you rhend her work, butit 
fa&t you fpoil it ; if you contrad 
the limbs, in compliance witha 
ny new fathion, you then, on the 
other hand, endanger your health, 
and inevitably commit a trefpali 
on the fymmetry of nature 
Hence I was atienemy to wha 
you call: fortification bofoms and 
falfe rumps'; which I confidered 
as in a great degree attempring 
to create a falfe perfon—and you 
muft allow that fuch an innovati- 
on was not only unnatural, but 
unneceflary : with regard, howe- 
ver, to drefs in general, my noti- 
on is, that you ought'in all cales 
to confult your perfons, for a 
drefs that is very becoming in one 
perfan, is quite frightful in ano- 
ther. As'to your eternal changes 
of drefs, 1 believe you are rather 
paffive than aéfive; for in foch 
matters, you are the flaves of 
mantha-mMakers and milliners, 
who impofe any thing upon you 
as pew, that tends to the con- 





fu mption 
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fumption of an article they may 
lave on hand too long— 

« Fie! you matter!” faid El- 
vira, a young lady in company, 
« you know our dretfes generally 
come from ladies of the tirit tate, 
who take frequent journies to 
France for the purpofe of gaining 
hints for new drefles— 

« Jt is not material,” Charles 
row refumed, “ where drefles 
come tron—the inventors of 
them feck for profit and not ho- 
nor—and feven cities will not 
contend tor the birth-place of the 
inveator of 4 new cap, as they 
did for the birth-place of Homer 
—I fay it ts very immiaterial 
where the new fa(hion originates ; 
all | contend for is, that ladies 
fhould not adopt a rew fafhion 
merely beeaufe it ir mew, but, as 
my friend Darnly fays, let it be 
fuited to the perfon—lct it accord 
with true talte.” 

« There now, Charles,” faid 
Clarinda, ** you involve yourfelt 
and us ia more and more difficul- 
ties—frue tafte !—Can any thing 
be fo variable, uncertain, incon- 
flant as talte in drefs? Whom 
are we to look up to for talte? 
People of rank, the court, to be 
fure—and yet you occafidnally 
condemn even the fafhions which 
they exhibit to us. Whom then, 
if their opinion is not to be the 
ftandard, are we to confider as 
the fupremie judges of taite ? 
Milliners and mantua-makers, 
Mr. Darnly difcards, inifinuating 
that they are interefted perfors, 
though I cannot agree with him; 
for, although that bu‘inefs muit 
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not follow that they fhould be 
without tafte—the contrary, in 
fa&, is the truth; for thofe of 
them who have fucceeded beft in 
the world are acknowledged at 
the fame time to have the be(ft 
taite. But tafte, as | remarked 
before, is fuch an inconitant and 
variable thing, that it is impoflible 
to fay where it is, or when we 
have it; unlefs a certain number 
of perfons will take upon them to 
determine what ta(lte is, and the 
re(t of the world agree to fubfcribe 
to their opinion. You perceive 
that what is tafte in one age, is 
not fo in another ; and that what 
appears to be faffy and becoming 
in one nation, is perfectly ridi- 
culotls in another. If you give 
your diamond ring, Charles, toa 
native of the Cape, I fancy he 
would not think of putting it on 
his finger ; he would wear it on 
his nofe: and your cap, Elvira, 
placed on the head of one of the 
portraits in the other room, 
would feem a monftrous incon- 
gruity— 

«| am glad, madam,” replied 
Mr. Daruly, ‘that | have brought 
you to contels that talte is fo vari- 
able, dnd uncertain in matters of 
dtefs. But who, pray, have made 
itfo? [tell you again thofe man- 
tua-makers and milliners—were 
adrefs to invented perfeét in 
all its parts, and adding divinity 
to your mortal bodies, a drefs to 
which the moit faftidions critic 
could not offer an objeCion, yer 
thefe fafhion-mongers would not 
let you wear ita month— 

\ « Nay, pofitively, friend Darn. 





be every perfons intere/, by which 
they earn their bread, yet it does 


ly,”’ edged in Charles, ‘* | muft 
not allow you to run on thus—- 
t yor! 
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you would perfuade us that ladies 
were Created for no other purpofe 
than to confume the articles of 
the mantua-makcrs and milliners’ 
fhops.—If J miftake not your 
ideas, they are better than your 
expreffion would make them. 
You talk of a perfed? drels—Now 
let us for a moment fuppofe that 
fuch a drels was invented, do you 
really think that we men thould 
like to fee the female fex in an 
uniform—No—when you have 
made up your perfect drefs, Mr. 
Darnly, | would recommend you 
to make perteét women at the fame 
time; for, according to yourown 
lo&trine, the fame drefs does not 
become every woman. However, 
to quit all thoughts of a perfect 


drefs, I cannot help thinking 
Clarinda, that taite in drels, 


however uncertain, variable, and 
incontftant, is not necefpartly fo; 
and that this uncertainty, varia- 
blenefs, and inconttancy, arile in 
a great meafure from caprice— 
« Nay, now, Charles, you are 
as had as Mr. Darnly— 
 P vat: ie me—Elvira—allow 
me to explain mylelf—I repeat 
it, that the inconltancy you com- 
plain of in Gres is not nece(Jary. 
Why thould there be more dufer- 
ence in this than in other objects 
of tafte, for drefs ts certainly an 
much in a gar- 
en, a houle, a p em, &e. or any 
other work of art. 


: ew Sap 
oneRh o raite as 


Pp eop leolany 
” 


talte can eafily tell whether the 


garden be laid out, the houle 
built, or the poem written with 
tafte. There are ru/es of talle 


unqueftionably ; and there ts a 


certain general confent among 





snen of tafte, the propriety of | 
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which is univerfally acknowledy. 
ed, although the bulk of the worq 
cannot conceive it of themnfelyes. 
] have no doubt that a barrel-o. 
gan in the ftreets would be more 
eagerly liltened to than the violin 
of Crainer, and yet we call thof 
who are delighted with the ‘atter 
peaple of tafie; and thofle who take 
pleafure in the former, people of 
no talte. This diftinction I am 
fure you will all acknowledge io 
be ju(t, and that the difference be. 
twixt the opinion of a man of 
taite, and oneof no talte, is as re. 
gularly afcertained as the bounda. 
ries of an eltate is fettled by law, 
It isa grofs miltake for people to 
fay that fuch and fuch an opinion 
on drefs (for to that I mutt re 
turn) is all fancy, and conlequent. 
ly that every perfon has a right 
to pleafe herfelf —In the fi 
place, this is clearly contradiéted 
by the general opinion which, fora 
time at lealt, favours every new 
fathion. And, fecondly, that 
cannot be the eife& of fancy which 
can be defended by argument. 
For inftance ; I obje@, Elvira, 
to your Cap—it does not difcover 
talte in its {tructure. You fay 
this 1s all fancy, for another per- 
fon of your acquaintance thinks 
it extremely beautiful. Bur, if 
you will for a moment leave fan- 
cy out of the queition, I'll tel] you 
vhby 1 think 1t wants tafte—nay, 
don't pout, you know it was our 
agree 
free! ivy—- 
«Sure I don't pout—do go 
on, Charies—I long to hear your 
obje ‘tions— 
«© Then, you are to 
Know that your perfon, though 
well 


Fivira, 
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well proportioned, is not tall; 
your ¢ap adds a foot at lealt to 
your height, for which nature has 
provided no balance , this houfe 
is in wedth and height equal to 
yonder church; but if you were 
to put the heavy roof of that 
church upon it, do you not think ) 
that all pri portion would be de 
{troyed? This, then, is one ob- 
jection. My next is, that the 
ornaments are too much crowd 
ed, and this brings me to what 
in my opinion conftitutes true 
talte in drefs, SiMPLICITY—and 
with this 1 thall conclude my 
fhare of this debate: believe me, 
that we men never exercife our 
wit, as you are pleafed to call it, 
at the expenfe of \our drefs, but 
when by a heap of fuperfluous or- 
naments irregularly joined, you 
violate Simplicity, the grand prin- 
ciple of true taille in al works, 
whether of art or na ure—and too 
many, I muil confefs, are fuch 
violations in the changing fafhi- 
ons,” — 

Elvira was about to reply, 
when the fervant announced that 
fupper was ready.—The fubject, 
however was refumed after, and 
the refult of our debate thall ap- 


pear at a future time. Mean 
time, I am, &c. 
EDWARD. 
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On the LABYRINTH of CRETE, 
and its Use. 


[ From the Travels of Anarcharfis| 


“ Have faid but a word on the 


famous labyrinth of Crete ; 


but the little I have faid it is in- 
cumbent on me to juftify. 

Herodotus has lett us a deferip- 
tion of that which he had feen in 
Egypt, near the late Morris. It 
confifted of twelve large contigu- 
ous palaces, containing three thou- 
fand chambers, fifteen hundred ot 
which were under ground. Stra- 
bo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
Mela fpeak of this monument 
with the fame admiration as He- 
rodotus: but not one of them 
teils us that it was conitructed to 
bewilder thofe who attempted to 
yo over it; though it is mani- 
tet that, without a guide, they 
would be in danger of \ofing their 
way. 

«It was this danger, no doubt, 
which introduced anew term in- 
to the Greck language. The word 
labyrinth, taken in the literal 
fenie, fignifes a circumferibed 
{pace, inter feéted by a number of 
pailages, fome of which crofs each 
other in every direction, like thofe 
in quarries and mines, and others 
make larger or fmaller circuits 
round the place from which they 
depart, like the {piral lines we 
fee on certain fhells. In the figu- 
rative fenfe, it was applied to ob- 
fcure and captious queitions, to 
indirect and ambiguous anfwers, 
and to thofe difcuffions which, 
after long digreifions, bring us 
back to the point from which we 
fet our. 

«Of what nature was the la- 
byrinth of Crete ? 

“« Picdorus Siculos relates as 


a conjecture, and Piiny as a cer- 
tain fact, that Deacdalus conitruet- 





ed this Jabyrinth on the model of 
'that of Egypt, though on a lefs 
fcale. 
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fcale.. They add, that it was 
formed by the command of Mi- 
nos, who kept the Minotaur thut 
up in it; and that in their time 
it no longer exilted, having been 
either deitroyed by time or pur- 
pofely demolithed. Diodorus Si- 
culus and Pliny, therefore con- 
fidered this labyrinth as a large 
edifice ; while other writers re- 
prefent it fimply as a cavern hol- 
Jowed in the rock, and full of 
winding paflages. The two for- 
mer authors, and the writers aft 
mentioned, have tranfmitted to us 
two different traditions ; it re- 
mains for us to choofe that which 
is moft probable. . 

«« ]f the labyrinth of Crete had 
been con{tructed by Daedalus, un- 
der Minos, whence Js it that we 
find no mention of it in Homer, 
who more than once {peaks of that 
prince and of Crete ; nor in He- 
rodotus, who defcribes that of E- 
gyp', after having faid that the 
monuments of the Egvptians are 
much fuperior to thofe of the 
‘Greeks ; nor in the more anci- 
ent geographers; nor in any of 
the writers of the ages when 
Greece flourifhed ? 

“« This work was attributed to 
Dadalus, whofe name is alone 
fufficient to difcredit 2° tradition : 
in faét, his name,~like that of 
Hercules, had becume the re- 
fource of ignorance, whenever it 
turned tts eyes on the early ages. 
All great labours, all works which 
required more {trength than in- 
venuity, were attributed to Her- 
cules ; and all thofe which had a 
relation to the arts, and required 
a certain degree of intelligence in 





the execution, were afcribed tg 
Deadaius. 

«The opinion of Diodorns 
and Pliny fuppofes that, in their 
time, no traces of the labyrinth 
exilted in Crete, and that even the 
date of iis deftruction had been 
forgotten. Yet it is faid to have 
been vilited by the dilciples of 
Apollonius of Tayana, who was 
contemporary with thofe two au. 
thors. The Cretans, therefore, 
then believed they polleffed the la. 
byrinth. | 

«« J would requeft the reader to 
attend to the foilowing pailage in 
Strabo. ‘ At Nauplia, near the 
ancient Argos,” fays that judici- 
ous writer, ‘* are {till to be feen 
valt caverns, in which are con- 
{truéted labyrinths that are be- 
lieved to be the work of the Cy- 
clops; the meaning of which 1s, 
that the labours pf men had open- 
ed jn the rock pailages which 
crotied and returned upon them- 
felves, as is done in quarries.” 
Such, if | am not miftaken, ts the 
idea we ought to form of the la- 
byrinth of Crete. 

“© Were there feyeral labyrinths 
in that ifland? Ancient authors 
{peak only of one, which the great- 
elt part fix at Cno‘Tus ; and fome, 
though the number is but finall, 
at Gortyna. 

‘© Belon and Tournefort have 
given us the defcription of a ca- 
vern fituated at the toot of Mount 
Ida, om the South fide of the 
mountains, at a fmall diftance 
from Gortyna. ‘This was only 
a quarry, according to the former, 
and the ancient labyrinth accord- 
ing to the latter ; whole opinion 
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J have followed, and abridged the 
account he has given in may text. 
Thofe who have added critical 
notes to his work, befides this la- 
byrinth, admits a fecond at Cnof- 
{us, and adduce as the principal 
fupport of this opinion the coins 
of that city, which reprefent the 

lan of it, according as the ar- 
tilts conceived it. For on fome 
of thefe it appears of a fquare 
form ; on others round : on fome 
it is only fketched out ; in others 
it has, in the middle of it, the 
head of the Minotaur. In the 
memoirs of the Academy of the 
Belles Letters, I have given an 
engraving of one which appears to 
me to be of about the nfth cen- 
tury before Chrift; and on which 
we fee, on one fide, the figure of 
the Minotaur, and on the other a 
rude plan of the labyrinth. It is 
therefore certain that, at that 
time the Cnoflians were in pof- 
fetfion of that celebrated cavern ; 
and it alfo appears that the Gorty- 
nians did not pretend to conteft 
their claim, fince they have never 
given the figure of it on their 
money. 

« The place where I fuppofe 
the labyrinth of Crete, to have 
been fituated, according to Tour- 
nefort, is but one league diftant 
from Gortyna ; and, according to 
Strabo, it was diltant from Cnof- 
fus fix or feven leagues. All we 
can conclude from this is, that 
the territory of the latter city ex- 
tended to very near the former. 

- « What was the ufe of the ca- 
verns to which the name of laby- 
rinth was given? | imagine they 
were firit excavated by nature ; 


extracted from them for building 
cities ; and that, in more ancient 


times, they ferved for a habitati- 
en or afylum to the inhabitants of 
a diftrict expofed to frequent in- 
curfions. In the journey of Anar- 
charfis through Phocis, I have 
fpoken of two great caverns of 
Parnaffus in which the neighbour- 
ing people took refuge ; in the 
one at the time of the deluge of 
Deucalion, and in the other at the 
invafion of Xerxes. I here add, 
that according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, the molt ancient Cretans 
dwelt in the caves of Mount Ida. 
The people, when enquiries were 
made on the fpot,faid that this la- 
byrinth was originally only a pri- 
fon. It may have been put to 
this ufe ; but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that, to prevent the efcape of 
a few unhappy wretches, fuch im- 
menfe labours would have been 
undertaken.” 
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FRIENDLY HINTS; 
or a Letter to a beloved young 


Lady. 
Dear Extvira, 
HEN you confider the a- 


gitation of 2 mind, dif- 
tracted by a variety of apprehen- 
fions for your fafety, it ts hoped 
your candour, liberality and good- 
nature, will pardon this letter, de- 
ligned to remind you of danger, 
and to beware of fedudtion ! Sure- 
ly it wil! not be my horrid lot, to 
behold youth, innocence, and 
beauty, removed trom parental 
care, to be the dupe of a delign- 
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me the moft wretched of human 
beings, fhould lovely Elvira fall 
a facrifice to that deceit practifed 
on the unguarded fair! Unhappy 
as I am, fucha thing as this hap- 
pening, would drive me into a {tate 
of diffraction, ending that exilt- 
ence which my late misfortune 
has, in thought never tempted me 
to accomplith ; but at prefent, 
though my mind is more calm, 
it is iar from being happy, nor 
will it ever, whilit thy fond idea 
remains within me, there to be 
fixed, till death erafes the remem- 
brance !—When I think on thofe 
{cenes once giving joy and plea- 
fure, what mutt = the emotions 
of my heart, to dwell on that hap- 
pinets, .never to be more! De- 
lightful days! whither are ye fled, 
when being bleed, 1 faw and con- 
verfed with my Elvira, till a vio- 
Jent and dreadful flerm blalted my 
hopes, and cunttrained me to leave 
her I loved, with whom was left 
behind that peace never to be re- 
ftored, till a defpairing mind or 
broken fpirit, unable Ton: ger to 
bear the realities of paflion, ralh- 
ly finifh that life, w hich only mad- 
nefs, and your unfriendly condu@ 
can excule! But whither will my 
paffion lead me? Or, why thould 
I mention a med ait of which 
manly fortitudeought to beafham- 
ed? Are there not others yang 
py: with forrows far exceeding 
mine ; then why repine at the 
decrees of Providence =? For thefe 
seafons, I will ftrive to bear that 
mifery which hath deen placed 
upon me ; hoping it may never 
be increafed by any attending 
you. - Guard, therefore, m 1y dear 

1, your conduct with the ut- 


gil, 








Friendiy Hints to a: beloved young Lady. 


moft care, and never truft men} 

their {pecious appearance, ofieg 
meant to lull your virtue iy toa 
blind fecurity, in order to accom. 
plith thofe purpi ofes that will rep. 
der you a pitiable object of guilt 
and wretchednels; of thefe there 
are many inftances, nor can you 
be too Cautious or prudent, ina 
thing of fo great importance; 
flattery, and a feigned admiration, 
have been the ruin of numbers, 
whofe mifery 1 hope, will deter 
you from running head! ong into 
deltruction, to add one mé re to 
the imprudent, forbid it heaven! 
On the contrary, | expe your 
conduct will thine with fuperior 
luttre, to be an eminent exa: mple 
for others to learn, that nature's 
belt ornament is modefty and 
goodnefs | Thus, let the proper 
dignity of the fex be yours, grace. 
ful in all its charms ; 3 and make 
it a con{picuous trait in your cha- 
racter, joined with religious ex- 
cellence, univerfal philanthropy, 
generolity, and affability, and po- 
itenefs ; as nothing like thefe 
can gain you elteem from the 
good, a quiet confcience ; and, 
above all, the favour of HIN, 
whofe goodnefs and bounty gives 
every bleffing around us! May you 
Elvira, pollets all thefe ; and, 
moreover, may thy gentle brealt 
never tind that unhappinefs which 
crueit y can ingict on henef? | love, 
deceived, and mifinterpreted; wor 
ys) you, but by thofe who have vi- 
olated al] pretenfions to fincerity, 
Me diffimulation and injuttice! It 
is necefiary that I here declare 
misfortune to be my greatelt 
crime ; though | will be candid 
in Owning, that error may pro- 
ceed 
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reed from ity, but, fill, judge me 
not from my former company (for 
whofe inconfiderate imprudence 
tam not accountable) nor in the 
levity L have indulged, in hopes to 
amufe a mind verging to delpair, 
to banifh thoughts, fatal in their 
confequence ! But, however, for 
the future, you will find my con- 
du@t fuch as to merit (if po‘fible, 
your friend{hip and approbation , 
and you may further believe me 
when I fay, that your happinefs 
js the extent of my wifhes ; nor 


may they be difappointed! Fare- | 


wel, for the laft time! look upon 
me not as an object of guilt, but 
pity ; fince when I loft you, all 
earthly enjoyments fled,that could 
ever pleafe tne once happy, though 
now difconfolate, 

Mont Forb. 
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On POLITENESS. 
bp: fources of general hap- 


pinefs in a ffate mult not 
always be looked for in ttriking 
circumitances, as government, 
religion, laws, arts, and com- 
merce, though an attention to 
thefe be allowed to be the mott 
effential in a well regulated ftate. 
Allowing thefe requilites to prol- 
perity to be in the belt condition 
imaginable, we mult wait ull we 
have taken a nearer view of a 
people, in private and domettic 
lite, before we can guilty pro- 


nounce whether they really enjoy 


their {iiuation, or not. We mutt 


not ipfer-that becaule men’s ]1- 


i a way of being advanced, t! 
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therefore they are happy. We 
mutt alfo infpect their prevailing 
manners and cultoms, contider 
the terms upon which common 
acquaintance live and converfe 
together, and particularly in what 
manner the two fexes behave to 
one another, Other objects of 
attention are fuch as may more 
properly be faid to guard againit 
unhappinefs, ‘Thefe are the 
things which a¢tually impart th 

chief pleafures that fweeten the 
cup of life, which diffufe a {pirit 
of chearfulnefs over fociety, and 
give a reliih to all the advantages 
of it. 

Both hiftory and experience 
inform us, that mankind are na- 
turally felfith, fenfual, haughty, 
over-bearing, and favaye; and 
yet, without a {pirit of moderati- 
on, humanity, and condefcenfion, 
there can be no good harmony 
and confidence in fociety. So- 
ciety, therefore, Can never arrive 
at perfection till thofe vices to 
which men are molt prone, be 
either eradicated, or difguifed, 
and the oppofite virtues either 
acquired or in fome degree coun- 
terfeited. Abfolutely to eradicate ‘ 
vices, and acquire virtues, 1s not 
to be exvected from the bulk of 
mankind. It is happy, there- 
fore, when, froma fenle of de- 
cency and honor, they learn the 
art of preferving the appearance 
of virtue. For if that appear- 
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True politene/s is the art of 
feeming to be habitually influenc- 
ed by thofe virtues and good dif- 
pofitions of mind, which moit 
contribute to the eafe and plea- 
fure of thofe we converle with. 
And whenever nature has given 
the mind a propenfity to any vice, 
or any quality difagreeable to 
others, refined good breeding has 
taught them to throw the bias on 
the oppofite fide, and to preferve 
the appearance of fentiments 
quite contrary to thofe they are 
naturally inclined to, 

The ancients knew little or 
nothing comparatively of true po- 
litenefs, and hence we may con- 
clude they had but little enjoy- 
ment of fociety. “The {currility, 
and obfcenity, which appears in 
the moft admired Greek and Latin 
writers, is abominable. That 
they had no idea of politenefs 

roperly fo called, tiiay be feen 
by another circumlitance. When 
any thing is cultivated, whether 
it be an art, a {cierice, or a branch 
of virtue, its minute diftin@tions 
and fubdiverfions open themfelves 
to view, and are univerfally ob- 
ferved. Thus with us, a fenfe 
of honor and virtue are two 
things ; with the ancients they 
were the fame ; whence we may 
conclude, that with them they 
were little cultivated or under- 
{tood ; and that politenefs, which 
depends very much on a nice fenfe 
of honor, as diftinét from virtue, 
could hardly be known to them. 
All the politenefs and civility 
which the ancients arrived at was 
derived from books and ftudy. 
It was a faying of Menander, 
that it was not inthe power of 


the gods to make a foldier poiire, 
So different were their notions of 
politenefs from ours. 

Indeed, the equality of popular 
{tates is very unfavourable to po. 
litenefs. The haughty repudli. 
can who is conftantly engayed iy 
a fierce contention for his own 
prerogatives, is not likely to ac. 
quire a habit of condefcenfion to 
others ; whereas in monarchies, 
where all the members of the 
itate are more dependent on one 
another, and efpecially in Euro. 
ean monarchies, where even the 
prince himfelf is dependent on the 
people, an habitual defire of pleaf- 
ing is naturally generated, in 
vhich all appearance of feltith- 
nefs, atid every unfociable difpo- 
fition, entirely vanithes, and eve- 
ry one feems to have no other 
obje& than thie cafe and pleafure 
of others. 

The perfe€tion of ¢omplai- 
fance (though perhaps not proper 
polilenefs ) is no where to be feen 
but in China. There, far from 
being confined to the higher ranks 
of men, even the lowelt orders of 
the people are adluated by it. 
The many forms that muft be ob- 
ferved in the common intercourfe 
of life, and which mult be all 
broker’ through before perfons 
can quarrel with one another, 
contribute not a little to preferve 
the profound tranquility which 
reigns through the whole of that 
vale empire. The epocha of all 
the politenefs the Romans ever 
had, was the fame with that of the 
eftablithment of arbitrary power. 

Since, however, the members 
of every republic are, in fact, 
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(pon one another, and it is pecu- 
jiarly the intereft of all who are 
candidates for office and power 
to court the good opinion of the 
lowelt vulgar, | do not fee clearly 





why com} plaifance thould not gain 
round, sal become habitual, in 
4 popular itate; though it muit 
be acknowledg nid that that Arnd 
of complailance which ts acquir- 
ed by courting, and adapting one’s 
felf to the tatte of the populace, is 
very different from that of com- 
plaifance which is acquired by a 
man's ftudying to recommend 
himfelf to his fuperiors. It is 
certain, however, that it was not 
the form of their government on- 
ly that kept the Romans fo long 
{trangers to true politenefs. 

The Romans had none of thofe 
diverfionsand amulements, which 
though they contribute to the dif- 
fipation of our time, do greatly 
promote the humanization of our 
manners. “They had no vifiting- 
days, no balls, no ailembiies of 
noblemen and perfons of diltine 
tion at ladies’ houfes. The wo- 
men faw each other only at the 
thews, the theatres, and the en- 
tertainments begun by Nero. 
Even plays were feldom exhibit- 
ed at Rome in compariion of 
what they are with us. Phey 
were more frequent indeed at A- 
thens, where gentlemen were not 
afhamed to dance, or even to ap- 
pear upon the {tage themlelves , 
and where the manners of the 
people were infinitely more agrce- 
abic than the manners of the Ro- 


mans, who were afhamed of 


dancing, and who. took pieafure 
in noting but manly exercifes, 


ihews of gladiators, and wild 


bealts. 

The practice of domeftic flave- 

ry could not fail to give a favage 

turn to the difpofition of the free- 

born ancients, and particularly of 
the Romans in their later times, 
when they made fo much ufe of 
flaves. What humanity and de- 
licacy of fentiment could be ex- 
pected from a people who were 
not afhamed to futfer their old 
and ufelefs flaves, when worn out 
in their fervice, to ftarve on an 
ifland in the Tiber, as was the 
common practice at Rome? It 
was a profeiled maxim of the eld- 
er Cato to fell his fuperannuated 
{laves at any price, rather than 
maintain what he efteemed a ufe- 
lefs burthen. A chained {lave 

fora porter was a common fight 
at Rome. V idius Pollio ufed to 
throw his flaves who had difo- 
bliged him into his fith-ponds, 

ro be preyed upon by the mullets. 
In the Romar laws flaves were 
always confidered, not as men, 
having any rights of their own, 
but as res, the mere property ot 
their matters. 

Che teudal times, which fuc- 
ceeded the Roman empire, were 
as little favourable to politenels, 
and the true enjoyment of fociety. 
Che tirit da wings of politenefs 
in later times appeared at Flo- 
rence, about the aye of Petrarch. 
[t was more conf{picuous in the 
tamily of the Medici, and at 


Rome inthe age of pope Leo. 
tc then made tone fyure at the 
court of Spain, during the flou- 
ridhing ftate of that monarchy ; 
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in France, im the middle and lat- 
ter end of the reign of Lewis 
XI1Vth, and the French are now 
thought to have in a great meafure 
perfected that art, the molt agree- 
able of all others, /'art de vrvre, 
the art of fociety and converfati- 
on; and they have the fatisfacti- 
on of feeing their tafte for polite- 
nefs, luxury, and entertainments, 
followed in all parts of Europe, 
which they may look upon as 
their own forming. 

In the reign of Lewis 111th, 
Voltaire fays the minds of men 
were generally grofs and unculti- 
vated ; a favage pedantry foured 
the minds of all the public bodies 
appointed for the: education of 
youth, and even thofe of the ma- 
giftracy. kt was only under the 
adminiltration of Richlieu that 
the French began to make them- 
felves elteemed every where by 
their agreeable and polite man- 
ners, though that great minifter 
himfelf lived to fee but littl more 
than the dawnings of the prefent 
fplendor of his nation. He had 
given balls, fays the fame writer, 
but they were without tafte, as 
were ali the entertainments before 
his time. ‘Fhe French, who 
have fince carried the art of danc- 
ing to perfection, had only a few 
Spanith dances 1n the minority of 
Lewis X1 Vth, as the faraband, 
courante, &c. though the French 
vivacity,and regard forthe fatr fex 
were taken notice of in a much 
earlier period. And one may al- 
molt judge of the politenefs of a 
peopte, and of all refinements in 
their behaviour, from this fingle 
circumitance, viz. the treatment 
of women among them. 





Where the intercourfe between 
the fexes is open, it is impofibie 
but that there fhould be a mutual 
defire to pleafe, which will give 
the male fex a fottnels of temper, 
and tendernels of fentiment, 
which they could never have ac. 
quired by converfing with their 
own fex only, and without which 
the temper and manners even of the 
females could not have been the 
moft lovely and engaging. And, 
indeed, the feeds of politenefs, 
though they were long buried in 
the barbarity of the feudal cuf. 
toms (when a woman might be 
feen waiting whole days in 4 
church, till the vatfal, to whom 
the feudal lord had prefented her, 
either married her or compound- 
ed) may be difcovered in the ear- 
lieit cuftoms and laws of the 
Northern nations. “Fhe Scythi- 
ans and the Goths never thought 
of depriving women of their |i- 
berty, but made them equal with 
themfelves. A fine for injuring 
a woman was double for the fame 
injury done to a man. 

Some, however, fay that the 
very high diftinétion with which 
the fex is treated in Europe is to 
be looked for from another quar- 
ter. They fay, that a notion of 
African extraction got footing in 
Spain ; that women, being the 
ornaments of the world, were to 
be adored, and that the {chools of 
regulated gallantry, which, among 
the Arabs and Moors, were con- 
neCted with the original imftitu- 
tion, found a ready reeeption a- 
mong the Spaniards, who even 
improved its form and ceremo- 
nies, and communicated them to 
all kuroj2. Jt is certain that the 
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embellifaments of the Arabian 
compofitions are alyentures, fef- 
tials, and heroic fealls, in the 
caule of love, 

The laws which regulate and 
direct the treatment of women 
depend very much upon the cli- 
mate of a country, fo that fome 
nations are deprived by nature of 
the very means of politenels. In 
warm climates men’s palilons are 
certainly more violent than in 
thofe which are cold or temperate. 
This is very evident with refpect 
tc pain, and moft of the Sonth- 
evn parts of Afia. “The claiiical 
bouks of China conlider it as a 
miracle that a man fhould find a 
woman alone in a remote apart- 
ment of a houfe, and ot offer vi- 
olence to her. And when love 
goes beyond a certain pivch it 
renders men jealous, and cuts off 
the free intercourfe between the 
{exes, on which the politenefs of 
a nation will always depend; fo 
that nations in temperate cli- 
matics itand the faire(t chance for 
this, as well as for molt other 
kinds of improvement. 

It muit likewife be contidered, 
that in hot countries women are 
marriageable at ten or twelve 
years of age, which is before their 
underftandings can have ripened, 
and confequently befare they can 
have acquired any influence , and 
that they are generally pait child- 
bearing, and have out-lived all 
their charms, about thirty, when 


feclion.. The confequence of 
this is, that women are only con- 
fidered as the objects of pleafure 
and loxury, and not as the par- 


were childrea. 
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In the Eaft, women being born 


flaves, have feldom any education. 


ihey never appear at entertain- 


ments; they impart no cheartul- 
nels to their master’s heart, nor 
introduce gajety into the public 
manners; but are always (tridtly 
guarded by eunuchs as the mere 
property of the men. 


fays Mr. Chardin, they give the 


In Perfia, 


women their cloaths, as if they 
Indeed, it were 
highly imprudent in thofe coun- 
tries to conlider the women in 
any other light, or to give them 
more liberty. In Turkey, Perfia, 
Indoitan, China, and .Japan, 
where the women are {tri@ly con- 
fined, their moralsare admirable; 
whereas in the Indies, and other 
places where the civil government 
is not fo regular, and men cannot 
attend to the morals of their 
wives, their irregularities are faid 
to be very great. 

It isa happinefs, fays Mantef- 
quicu, to live in a country where 
the charms of the fair fex polith 
fociety, and where the women, 

referving themfelves for their 
hufbands, ferve fur the aimufe- 
ment of all, 

The Athenians derived con{i- 
derable advantages even from their 
courtezans, who had a good edu- 
cation. ‘Their houles were re- 
furted to by the firft men in the 
commonwealth, and fomeoi their 
greateit itatefmen, and belt ora- 
tors, are {aid to have derived their 
fine(taccompiifhments from their 
converlation, Thehitory ot Per. 
cles and Afpafia is well known. 
The like advantages could not be 
derived from the company of the 
frece-born Athenians. No wo. 
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man of character among the 
Greeks ever converfed with any 
perfous but thofe of her own fa- 


mily, and in that they were con- 


fined to the molt remote apart- 
ments ot the houle, where the 
menhad no accefs. As for the 
Romans, what delicacy could we 
expect from them, when divorces 
were fo eafy and cultomary a- 
mong them, as almo{t amounted 
to a lending and exchanging oi 
their wives 5 as Cato is iad to 
have parted with his to Horienii- 
us. 2 
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Numeser ll, 


As drives the fiream, at any doar I 


kucck, 
And houfe with Montaigne now, 
and now with Locke— 
Sometimes with Arifirppus, or St. 


Paul, 
Indulge my candsur, and grow all 
to all. Pope. 


UTHORS of periodical ef- 

lays, have generally thought 
it neceilary to dittinguifh their 
lucubrations by adopting lome e- 
pithet exprefiive of general ob- 
fervation. Spectator, “Tatler, 
Rambler, Adventurer, with all 
the ers and ors of the language, 
feem almot(t exhaufted.—Memo- 
ry, or if you pleafe, imagination, 
allifted by the genius of the dic- 
tionaries, can icarce find a word 
that may any way be diftorted in- 
to the fignifications of infpecting 


the actions aud patlions of man - 








kind, which has not beeen em. 
ployed by the news-paper, ang 
magazine eifayiit, in imita ing of 
tae refpectabie autoorines above 
quoted, To begin a work by Ne 
diferiminately (neering at te per 
formances oi others, is, inv the 


* 


Opinion of tre authora very mark. 
ing feature of dulnefs. To fay, 
thereiore, whether Many or few 
o! the multitode ot imitators haye 
inerited the pubue approbation js 
not his bufinefs. dt the au hor 
had not flattered hioifelf that he 
has it in his power, by a proper 
degree of attention, and by being 
careful to let nothing very tutile 
efcape him, to render thefe m ih 
fuperior to the generality of fich 
tries, he would not have gi en 
himfelf the trouble of writing, 
nor have withed any man the fa- 
tigue of reading what he has 
written. 

Magazines have long been con- 
fidered as mifceliancous vehicles 
ior ingenious eilays, &c. They 
have been frequently mde the po- 
‘uted and muddy channels of a- 
bufe and fcandal ; and to do them 
juttice, they have fometimes a- 
bounded with the freth and pelu- 
cid {treamis of initru€tion and mo- 
rality. Ihe man who endeavours 
to amend the heart while he a- 
mutes the imagination, deferves 
perhaps greater rewards than his 
tellow citizens are aware of. Men 
have not a proper fenfe of the ob- 
ligations they are under to the la- 
bours of the ttudious. ** Happy 
would it be for mankind,” faid 
the emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
were their philofophers kings, or 
their kings philofophers.” 
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By this curfory introduétion, 
the bowen will perceive that tem- 

rarv {ketches of men and man- 
ners placed in thofe points of view 
wh ch thall thew the draw ings to 
the greatelt advantage is the in- 
tention of thefe papers. To con- 
trait and bring the figures proper- 
ly forward, to touch the itrongeit 
features with a bold hand, a maf 
terly exprelfion and a fertile ima- 
gination, and to avoid throwing 
too great a portion of light upon 
the obicure parts of the. picture, 
requires, perhaps, a (tronger ge- 
nius anda foun er jadgment than 
may have failen to the lot of the 
artilt. He can only fay that he 
int-nds to endeavour at a degree 
of accuracy whica is feldom ex 
pected trom thele fort of rudeetch- 
ings. If they fail, he will cer- 
tainly have modelty fufRcient to 
inform himfelf that it is molt pro 
bably through a want of merit. 

Thus much, gentle reader, the 
author has faid ‘by way of intro- 
ducing himfelf, in hopes you will 
rank him among the number of 
your acquaintance. He will now 
endeavour in the following part 
of this effay, to entertain you 
with fome oblervations on domel- 
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and amufe the mind “ then,” as 
Aguttus faid when dying, 1, * give 
him your applaufe.” 
lt isa maxim which cannot be 
too often inculcated, nor too 
(trongly impreit upon the ima- 
gination, * that men owe the 
greatelt part of their chagrin and 
difappointments to the cxtrava- 
gance of their hope 2 
Strephon and Cloe are 1n leve. 

Strephon fighs, Cloe languithes. 

He vows to be for ever true, that 
his tendernefs and love fhall ne- 
ver be dimiotthed, that he would 
rather futfer ten thoufand deaths, 
and rocks, and tortures, and—in 
thort, all that an overheated ima- 
gination can fuygelt, than do the 
lea(t thing contrary to the will or 
with of the dear, dear object of 

is adoration. She cannot pay 
her own charins and difcretion fo 
itl a compliment as to fuppofe it 
pofllib e tor him to fail mn tne per- 
formance of any one article of his 
numerous and romantic prom:t- 
es. Dhey nei.hber of them taxc 
the trouble of examinirg into 
their different paflions, habiis, and 
expectations. “They find them- 
felves elated with ideal ichemes 
of future pleafure, and imagine, 





tic happinefs. And as happinefs 
is generally loft or found at home, 


this will be a fre quent and a fa- | 


vourite topic. If he can make 
the brawling termagant afhamed 
of her tace by expofing her tea- 
tures; if he can periua le the 


brutith hufband to raife himfelf 


above thofe fordid, groveling palli- 
ons which debafe the generous 
foul of man, and waik erect in the 
fair paths of temperance and hu- 
Sianity ; ifhecan reform the heart 


| 


that to be married isto be haps. 
Thus ftands the account on ti 
creditor fide, wrote with mux, 
and read with the honeved tongue 
of inexperienced love ! Cait your 
eve to the debtor fide. Tae rail 
of difappointment is indelible ! 
‘he blots of ill conduét, and. the 
dittorted {crawls paffion make 
italmoll pmpotlible for the anh 





Py partners to itate a balance! 
Men and women, while lovers, 


' prot mife fo much 


, and when mar- 


ricd 
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ried perform fo little, are fo loath 
to perceive one another’s imper- 
fections when they fhould, and fo 
very willing to expofe and aggra- 
vate them when they fhould not, 
that hymenial uohappinels is not 
at all to be wondered at. 

Many of the mileries of ma- 
trimony {prin iy from the inexpe- 
rience of both parues. Whena 
youth of twenty, and a girl of 
eightcen are yoked together, in- 
experience holds the plough, 
while inclination drives thein over 
the hills of pride, the brambles of 
anger, the heavy ruts of extrava- 
gance, and leaves thern at lalt en- 
tangled and bemired m_ the 
floughs of mutual railing and dif- 
content. 

«¢ Good God!” exclaims Do- 
rophorus, ‘* how could I ever be 
fo abfurdly itupid as to fuppole 
you ed ate aml obliging !” 
«* And how,” replies Ade, “* is 
it poilible I thould be fo toolith 
as to imagine you good temper- 
ed and generous ! A@e has for 
gotten how often they have quar- 
relied, and Doriphorus the chil- 
dren and vexations the has had. 
Be careful, therefore, all ye amor- 
ous withing youths and fighing 
tender Virguas, who are eager to 
gain policilion of what you ima- 
gine to beihe witimatum of all hu- 
man happinels. Be difcreet, and 
you fhall not be deceived. Ex- 
pect not to meet a man without 
jaults, or 2 woman without fol- 
lies. Be diligent in the difcovery 
of your own foibles, and conti- 
nue blind to thofe of your lover, 
after amore intimate acquaint- 
ance as you were before. Be ea- 
per tv correct youricl{, and ex- 





cufe your help-mate ; for with. 
out this mutual endeavour, fyon. 
er thall the fea gather itfelf to the 
tops of the tnountains, and leave 
the valleys dry, than you fhall 
find comiort in wedlock. 

As exainple isyar more preva. 
lent than precept, I think I can. 
not conclude this paper better, 
than by relating the cataitrophe of 
Petus, "and his faithful wite Ar. 
rla,as a proper pattern for emula- 
tion in conjugal affection. 

Cecina Petus was one of thofe 
untortunate men who joined with 
Camillus, agaiait the emperor 
Nero, and who, when his atloci- 
ate was flain by the army, had 
endeavoured to efcape into Dal. 
matia.—However, he was ap. 
prehended, and put on board a 
fhip in order to be conveyed to 
Rome. Arria having long been the 
partner of his affections and mif- 
fortunes, entreated his keepers to 
be taken in the tame veilel with 
him. * ltisufual,” faid the, “to 
grant a man of his quality a few 
{laves to drefs, undrefs, and at- 
tend him ; I myfelf will perform 
all thefe offices, and fave you the 
trouble of a numerous retinue.” 
Her fidelity, however, could not 
prevail. She therefore hired a 
tiiherman’s bark, and thus kept 
company wuh the fhip in which 
her huiband was conveyed in the 
voyaze. ‘They had an only fon, 
equally remarkable for the beau- 
ty of his perfon, and the re@itude 
of his difpofition : this youth di- 
ed at the time that his father was 
con&ned to his bed bp a danger- 
ous diforder. However, the af- 


fectionate Arria concealed her 
fon’s death, and in her vilits ty 
her 
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her hufband teftified no marks of 
fadnefs. Being afked how her 
fun did, fhe replied that he was 
at refi, and only left her hufband’s 
chamber to give vent to her tears. 
When Petus was condemned to 
die, and the orders were that he 
fhould put an end to his own 
life, Arria ufed every art to in- 
{pire him with refolution. And 
at length finding him continue 
timid and wavering, {he took the 
poinard, and ftabbing herfelf in 
his prefence, prefented it to him, 
« Itgives me no pain, my Peius.” 


4 SES 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 
Addreffed to the LADIES. 
PAPER THIRD. 

An adventure at a country houfe. 


APPENING to pay avilit 

the other day to my old 
friend Mr. Humphrey Dumpiin, 
I found him preparing to go out 
of town, and, upon enquiring, 
was told he was ** only going to 
his country houfe.” A httle fur- 
prifed at the mention of a coun- 
try houfe, I could not help ex- 
prefling myfelf in rather jocular 
terms to my friend Humphrey. 
—** Hark ye,” faid he “ ths ts 
no bufinefs of mine; my wife 
has been plaguing me for fome 
years to hire a country houfe for 
her, and forme how very unac- 
countably the has taken it into 
her head to turn farmer and dairy- 
woman; and you know, Adr. 
Nefor one mult comply with one’s 
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wife fometimes.” Herel] could 
not help paying A/r. Duplin 
fame compliments on his civili- 
ty, and told him I fhould pay him 
a vilit at his country houfe.— 
« Will you, indeed, now that’s 
kind, friend Nefer, that’s kind ; 
and in truth | meant to have afk- 
ed you, but I was afraid you don’t 
like fuch things.” The day was 
then appointed, we fhouk hands 
and parted. 

Before | relate my adventures 
on that day, it may be necellary 
to premife that A/r. Humphrey 
Dumplin, citizen and grocer, Is a 
very worthy tradefman as times 
now go; without having, or pre- 
tending to any thing like fuperi- 
or fente and great parts, he has 
had the fenfe to gather a pretty 
tolerable jum of money, and would 
long ago have retired from buf- 
nefs, it, as he fays himfelf, * he 
had known what to de.”—But 
idienefs is his averfion. His 
wife, Ars. Dumplin, is one ot 
thofe ladies whole virtues are not 
quite fo prominent as their fol- 
hes; fhe has picked up fome 
where high notions of life, and 
confiders a whiiky and a country 
houfe as ratling her above the 
common rank ot mortals ; and it 
happens unfortunately that her 
ideas of gentility and thofe her 
hufband entertains, differ very 
materially. He is for the fnug 
comforts of a family fire-fide, 
with a ting!e friend, a bottle, and 
a pipe. She is “ never lefs at 
home than when at home,” for 
her houfe is crowded with vilit- 
ors.—He is contented with the 
necetiaries—and the is pleated 








with the fuperfluitics of lifte— 
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But their differences will proba- 
bly appear in the fequel. 

I foon arrived at Adr. Dump- 
Jin’s houfe, about five miles from 
town. The fituation was of Afr. 
Dumplin’s chufing.—-The houfe 
ftainds as near the road as polfible, 
that, as the good lady lays, “one 
may fee whatis paling,” —behind 
it is the garden, at the end of 
which is a wall of fix feet high, 
which divides it froma brick- 
field, the perfume of which, how- 
ever unpleafant it may be to fome 
nofes, Mrs. Dumplin atlured me 
was very “wholelome.” When 
I arrived, the houfe was full of 
company, for this, unluckily, for 
me, happened tu be one of “Mrs. 
Dumplin's OPEN DAYs, as fhe 
calls them, on which all vifitors 
are welcome, except to my friend 
Humphrey, whote pipe is exprefs- 
ly prohibited when there is com- 
pany. ‘There was Mr. and Mrs, 
Spriggins, and the two M;s Sprig- 
gins Mr. Leghboard, and his 
maiden filter, Mr. and Mrs. Tab- 
dy, and their fon and daughter, 
with a long lilt of et ceferas—to 
all of whom [ was introduced tn 
due form—and alter | was feat- 
ed a whifper went round the 
room of which I could only hear 
the words—curious hgure—odd 
fellow, &c. 

A profufion of dinner foon ap- 
peared on the table, and I was 
tempted to compliment Ads. 
Dumpiin, by remarking that the 
court of aldermen iidleed could 
not dine more plenteoufly. « You 
are very good, Mr. Ne oftor, but 
thefe things are all within gur- 
felves, except the veal; I believe 
you have not {cen our farm, Zr. | 








Nefior ? you thall fee it after dj.. 
ner.” ‘ My dear,” faid jy, 
Dumplin, ‘* do allow Mr. N Nefor 
to fit a while after dinner, betore 
he fees your ducks and g geele. Pos 
“Ah! Mr. Neftor,” rejoined the 
lady, ** my hufband has no tatte, 
you fee; he thinks of nothing 
but fmoaking and drinking me 
‘| think of what I have been 
ufed to, wife.””—Perceiving this 
difpute likely to interrupt the har- 
mony of the table, 1 endeavoured 
to puta {top toit, by afking Mr. 
Dumplin if he had heard the news 
of the day, and was about to in- 
form him of the new taxes, when 
] was called to order in my turn 
by Mrs. Dumplin, who intormed 
me that the chickens were of her 
own brood—Dhid you ever eat a 
better lettuce than that, AM. 

Nefior, Out of my own garden | al- 
lure you—we grow every thing 
ourfelves—Lord have mercy upon 
as "om 

This fudden exclamation made 
us {tart—Away flew Mrs. Dump- 
lin to the window, and the whole 
company after her—‘* Lord have 
mercy upon us! 1 protelt the 
fow has got into the garden ; 
run, Fenny, and drive her out; 
it is unbeknowa what mifchief the 
may do.’ 

When Fenny returned— And 
how couid you be fu ftupid, as to 
leave the garde n door open, when 
[ told you not ?”——** Ma’am, the 
latch is broke.”—** Latch broke! 
and who broke it?” Thefe fer- 
vents are enough to ruin one— 

Pray ladtes fit dow n—-go and tie 
the door with a itring, you tool 
i ‘ 


, 
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ed to me, and whifpered « Now 
it is coming,” * Here, Fenny, 
briny fome cream—you fhail fee, 
Mr. Neftar, how we Jive ; none 
of your milk and water, 1 allure 
you—my own cow, Mr. Neftor— 
there, that’s her in the field.” 

Up weall got again to the win- 
dow — 

Mr. Dumplinmuttered “ D—n 
the cow,”’ but luckily was not 
heard by ail. 

Proper refpect having been 
paid to the talents and virtues of 
the cow, weagain took our feats , 
and dinner being finifhed, the 
wine was fet on the table 
« This iscurrant wine Mr. Nefior, 
you would take it for Frontignac 
—my own making | aifure you.”"-— 
« And pray” edged in my friend 
Humphrey, ‘*how does the play- 
bill go down ?”—* Lord! Mr. 
Dumplin, you mind nothing but 
billsk=—Weil, how do you like 
the Frontignac, as 1 call it, A/r. 
Neftor ?” 

‘* Excellent, madam.” 

«| thought you would like it 
—but there’s my hufband fays it is 
nothing, but treacle and water— 
J thould not have thought, in- 
deed— 

« Nay, my dear, I am fure | 
fhould call it very good—if it 
were not that then you would 
oblige me to drink it.”— 

‘tis difpute might have gone 
ferious lengths, if we had not 
zyain been interrupted by another 





feream, and ** Lord ha’ mercy’ 


upon us,” from Adrs. Dumpiin. 
‘Lhe fervant had juit whifpered 
to her that one of the ducks was 
tound this morning drowned in 


four of the chickens to be feen 
inftead of fix. 

Here Mrs. Dumpilin loft al\ pa- 
tience, and my friend Humphrey 
did not find it. “ Such a duck, 
the prettielt creature, Mr. Neftor, 
(for it was thought refpectful to 
addrefs all her gomplaints to me) 
you ever faw ;/1 would not have 
taken five pounds for it—and then 
my chicks, my dear chicks, tix 
fuch beauties, and only four left. 
Fenny, I tell you, it cannot be— 
1 will go and look for the chicks 
mylelf—and now, Mr. Neficr, 
you may come and {ee my poul- 
try.” 

Humphrey nodded, winked, 
fhrugged his fhoulders, ufed eve- 
ry filent mode of /peech to detain 
me, but in vain. Ars. Dumplin 
paid me the particular compli- 
ment, and I thought it would be 
cruel to reject her kindnefs, 
Humphrey made one bold attempt 
—* wile, why fhould you take 
the company now, the grafs is 
quite wet ; they willcatchcold”.— 

This was anfwered by a look 
fo expreflive, that we were deter- 
mined to follow Afrs Dumpiin at 
allevents. ‘Lhe grals was indeed 
fo wet, and from its fearcity the 
ground fo flippery, that more im- 
mediate conlequences than a cold 
had like to have attended our pe- 
regrinations, -—Firlt, the cow 
paifed in review ; Mrs. Dumplin 
uttered an eulogium on her me- 
rits, the excellence and plenty of 
the milk, and fuch a fagacious 
creature that the always lowed 
when fhe wanted to be milked, 
which operation we were given 
to underitand, was a great relief 





the pond, and that there were but 


to the poor creature. Jt was im- 
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poffible for us not to praife fuch 
acow, and we echoed the cha- 
ra@ter Mrs. D. had given, as 
well as we could remember it, 
and that without taking the leait 
notice of what we faw with our 
own eyes, namely, the meagre fi- 
gure of the beatt, and the more 
meagre palture in which it fed, 
or attempted to feed. 

The fow, lately in difgrace for 
her peculations in the garden, but 
now reftored to the {miles of her 
miltrefs, came next to be viewed ; 
and, although there feldom is any 
thing remarkable in the external 
appearance of this animal, we 
were compelled to affent to its 
beauty 





themfelves, and were received 
with evident marks of approbati- 
on.— The lifelefs car pje of the 
one jult found in the pond was 
exhibited for our  infpection. 
Mrs. Dumplir, entered into a long 
ce tory of its birth and parentage, 
nd was fo much of opinion that 
it th ad been murdered, that it was 
1p vain for Fenny and her fellow 
fervant to vow and protelt they 
had no hand in its death. The 
various opinions on this cataf- 
trophe employed us fully half an 
hour, during which time certain 
twinges in my toe ailured me that 
ftandin; zon wet grafs was not fo 
very wholefome as Mrs. Dumplin 
might think, and [ was about to 
take a polite leave, when we were 
fummoned to the hen-coops, and 
from that tothe piggery, and the 
dove-houfe, all of which took up 
the remainder of the afternoon 
‘where the two mffing chicks 
could be,” was the wonder. 
Some gave one opinion, and fome 


. 





The ducks came of 





another. Mrs. Dumplin attribute 

edthe wi hole to ne gle ct, : and COn- 
cluded with informing , Fenny that 
if the did not find the chicks be. 
fore morning, * away fhe mut 
ri), p 

At length we were permitted to 
return to the houfe to tea, where 
we found my friend Humphrey 
fmoaking his pipe, which, how. 
ever, he threw away the moment 
Mrs. Dumplin appeared.—* So, 
Mr. Dumplin, here we left you, 
and here we find you. I have 
been taking Mr. Neftar over all 
our grounds, and you cannot think 
how delighted he has been with 
our poultry, and our garden, and 
our pond, and all our things.” 
A fignificant fmile from Ham: 
phrey had like to have /poken my 
fentiments, when, to prevent any 
farther altercation, I commpli- 
mented Aérs. Dumpiin on her ex- 
cellent fituation, &c. which put 
her into fuch fpirits, that for two 
hours fhe talked of nothing, and 
would not let us talk of any thing, 
but her ducks, her pigs, her pro- 
mifing peas, beans, &c. &c. 
confequence I did not expect, al- 
though, every thing confidered, 
it was but natural, from the com- 
pliment I paid. 

Fatigued at length by this 
rhapfody x unintere(ting matter, 
[ took my leave, and was ufhercd 
to the door with all ceremony ; 
Mrs. Daumpilin b 'gging a would 
come often to fee them, in the 
fruit feafon ; and Humpbregi@bit- 
pering that he wonld be glad to 
fee me when his wife was tn town, 
of which he would give me no- 
tice, I gently trudged to town af- 
tera day unprofitably { fp ent, and 

reflecting 








to 
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reflecting within myfelf on the 
too common folly « f pe -ople fan- 
cying that their amufements and 
liking muft be equal lly acceptable 
to others. ‘The o! Mettaticnns pa- 
rade of this villa was furely more 
likely to take from, than to add 
to my admiration of it: Ladies 
in the fituation of Adrs. Dumplin 
would du well to remember that 
although vilitors may leave towll 
for the air and exercife of the 
country, ‘they do not abfolut ly 
art with their rational powers, 
and devote their time to the bio- 
graphy of pigs and fowls; and 
that, however intereiling 
Jaly of the manor, the | fs of a 
chicken or the death of a guck 
may be, yet if Welgils no more 
with other people, and ought to 
occupy no more of the converfa- 
tion, tan the lofsotacork-fcrew, 
or the miflaying of a ribbon. 
How ditertnt is the condud 
of my amiable friend Miran 
DA. Her vilitors are permitted 
to feek for their own amuf=ments. 
Shz points to what the place af- 
fords, and ts pleafed tn defCribing 
the beauties of her little { farm, 
but nothing tedious or obt rufive 
efcapes her lij ps; and the enjoys 
converfation in the buly wo: ‘Ad, 
its adventures, and its cafualities, 
with not the lefs fatisfadi on be- 
caufe fe gue sitered in her charm- 
ing villa from the noile and bute 
of lite. She leaves her viliters fo 
entirely to themielves, that by 
making a temporary transfer of 
her houfe to them, the compels 
them on their de ‘parture, to ie 


to the 


With Adrs. Dumpli im, you are a 
flave to impertinence, trivial a- 
larms, and caprice. With M i 
RANDA, youare in Liberty Hall, 
aname which her fricnds have 
not improperly bettowed on her 
villa. Nestor, 


EDS ce Dd DEF D <y DEAD 
Aa Ecyrrian ANECDOTE. 


MM: SAVARY, in his letters 
LY A. from Eg ypt obferv s, that 
the Keyptian wornen, although 

eneraily tender and timid, be- 
come bold an lungovernable when 
the paflion of love happens to take 
Guards, locks, 
and bars,prove then but feeble ob- 
‘tacles to the vivlence of their de- 
fires. Impending death itfelf can- 
not prevent them from ufing eve- 


poile ion of them. 


ry pollible curt; and their ef- 
torts are in general fuccefsful. As 
in inftance of this trait of their 
haracter, he gives the following 
tory. 

Hailan, an old jealous Turk, 
having married a be -autiful young 
Georgian, hardly fixteen years of 
age, he was anxious to keep her 
from being feen : but how feeble 
a barrier was this to all power- 
ful love! The Turk was extreme- 
ly rich, and matter of a beautiful 
villa in the neighbourhood of Ro- 
| fetta. Ite had a moit magnifi- 
cent garden about a quarter of a 
mile from that city, where he per- 
mitted the young Gemile (this was 
xe naine of his wife) to walk of 


an evening in order to enjoy the 





clare that fome of the moit plea- 
fant hours of their life have been | 
{pent under her hofpitable rool. 


frefli air. Several flaves of both 
fexes always attended her. The 
men were placed as centinals at 
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7%. the gates and along the walls, the ; now opened to her eyes the mife, her 
women attended her within the | ry of her fituation, and rendered nex 
: garden. The delightful walks of | her fentible of a pation, which, bou 
\ orange-trees had no charms for | from the conttraint in which the the 
; her ; the foft murmuring {treams, | lived, was the more likely to be. ? 
¥ the freth verdure of the tields, the | come ungovernable. As foon ag fan 
f tender notes of the nightingale,} fhe entered the thady grove the had 
ie only added to her melancholy. | quitted the troublefome crowd ; lon 
a The flowers feemed to be depriv-| and taking afide one of her wo- pes 
ty ed of their fragrance, and without! men, in waom the could place gra 
Hi relith the tafted of the moft deli- | confidence, * Did you obterve,” Shi 
| cious fruits, The pleafures the} fuid the, * the young ftranger} pic 
ay enjoyed in the company of her| what vivacity in his eyes! what bri 
women ferved only to increafe | looks did he direct towards me! wa 
her pain. One evening as the; O my friend, I bi feech you go vel 
, was walking, veiled, and attend- | and find him; tell him he mutt ve 
ed by her flaves, flow! y along the | come to-morrow evening under ba 
' banks of the river, in her way to] the orange-trees which border the eq 
F the garden, fhe perceived an Eu | garden on the fide of the wood gr 
ropean, who had lately coine to| where the wall is leait high ; tell W: 
% Rofetta. His drefs, * fo differ- | him I want to fee him, to con- w 
ent from that of the Turks, made] verfe with him 5 only let him be ti 
her foon particularly remark him | careful to avoid the notice of m; {ti 
. His countenance, adorned with unrelenting guards,’ The se | gi 
| the florid complexion of youth, as | faze was punctually delivered, mn 
| yet untarnifhed by the heat of the} Phe European rathly promifed ; te 
. fun, made a deep impretfion on | but the danger to w hich he w ould fi 
her heart ; fhe patled him flow- } be expofed prevented him. “he w 
ly, and dropped her fan, + that the | tlave, difguifed like a merchant's t| 
| might have a pretence to {top for} wife, went in fearch of him a fe- {I 
, amoment. She attraéted his at- | cond time, and demanded of him h 
tention, and his tender glances pe- | why he had broken his promule. t! 
netrated herheart. Theair, the} He made a thoufand excufes, and t 
figure, the whole appearance of | fixed upon a diitant day, in order 7} 
3 this itranger, made a deep im-| that he might have time maturely 1 
preffion on her mind. The im-| to confider the matter. The {lave ¢ 
‘ poloility of {peaking to him, and | again returned to him; and after } 
the fear of never again fei ing him, | many reproaches, told him of the ‘ 
paffion that her miltrefs entertain- 1 
* The Europeans is wear their | ed tor him, and the difgult fhe had . 
ewn dref{s in Rofetta ; , but if they} conceived at the old Hailan. She 
leave the city in that attire, they run | de{cribed to him the charms, the 
a rifk. beauty, and the misfortunes of a 
t The Egyptians carry fans made} young woman torn from her pa- 
of frathers, Jpread into the form of| rents, and fold toa Barbarian. 
, a fe micircle, in a wieden handle. \ The voung man, delighted with 





hes 
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her defcription, fwore that the 
next day he would be in the ar- 
bour ai hour betore the fetting of 
the (un. 

The beautiful Gemile, always 
fanguine, though always deceived, 
had jult come trom the bath. Her 
long black hair, interfperfed with 
pearls, flowed down her back in 
graceful and luxuriant ringlets. 
She was perfumed with the moft 
precious ellences. A rich em- 
broidered girdle furrounded her 
wailt, and ferved to falten her 
veltment. She had laid afide her 
veil, and wore a hight Indian tur- 
ban adurned with brilliants. Thus 
equipt, and blooming in all the 
graces of youth, fhe yet feared the 
was not fufficiently beautiful. She 
waited with impatience ; fome- 
times the would «alk with aquick 
ftep,then again fuddenly ftop, and 
gaze all around, The fun had 
now difappeared, the ftars began 
to fparkle ; the night, fo beauti- 
ful in that climate, the night, 
whofe delicious cvolnels repairs 
the enervated ftrength, and re- 
ftores to the foui all its energy, 
had {pread its fable curtain over 
the creation, and deeply thaded 
the bower of the love-fick Gemile. 
Every breath of wind that fhook 
the leaves of the trees extinguith- 
ed or reanimated in her brealt, 
hope ond fear alternately. OUn- 
certainty, the torment of lovers, 
made her fuifer at once a thoufand 
ills. 

The time for returing to the 
city was now come. She faw 
herfelf deceived for the thirdtime. 
fury took place of the fentiments 
of affeetion the breathed no- 
thing but vengeance; fhe was on 








the point of ordering the deftruc- 
tion of a perjured wretch ; but her 
feelings prevailed over her vanity, 
and hope and defire foon extin- 
guilhed her rage. * No,’ faid the 
to her flave, * that he may not die, 
go and carry to him the words of 
peace. Remove his fears, paint 
to him my love, that he may yet 
come and know the value of it. 
The flave returned to the Eu- 
ropean: fhe calmed his alarms, 
reprefented in {trong colours the 
affection of her miltrefs, and the 
happinels the offered him. The 
imprudent young man, incapable 
of refifting the feducing defcrip- 
tion, again made new promifes ; 
but was fcarcely left to himlelf, 
when the image of an ignomini- 
ous death again made him violate 
his rath oaths. Patience itfelf has 
its limits; that of Gemile lalted 
long. For nine months had the 
folicited an interview with a man 
whom fhe had only feen for a 
moment; fhe had often excufed 
him, thoug! he little deferved ir ; 
her unfuccefstul attempts only 
yave rife to new ones; and the 
could not bear to lofe the truit of 
fo much pains. One evening 
which the had {pent in tears, and 
in which the had forgotten herielf 
in the bower in thinking of him 
the loved, and whofe image for 
ever haunted her, the old Haflun 
became tired of waiting fur her, 
and treated her harihly ‘Phe 
charm was broken ; the retired in 
a rage to her apartment— Defpair- 
ing love at tirlt dictated noihing 
but vengeance againit the Muro. 
pean, but afterwards foftened the 
rigour of the Jentence. * Litten,’ 
faid fhe to her faithful lave, « re- 
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pair to-morrow by the rifingof the 
fun to the perfidious | European, 
and tell him from me thefe lait 
words : Stranger, when I faw you, 
I thou; ght you | wilelled of fenli- 
bility, and i withed to beltow my 
heart upou you. For nine months 
ou have deceived Ine 5 4a have 
made light ot perjury: take carc*, 
your life? is in my power,and | am 
enraged. ‘Lo-morrow Hatfan fets 
out for Faouc ; it will be late be- 
fore he returns: I {hall pafs the 
day in the ager’: Come and 
receive at my [cet your pardon, or 
a flave fhall « ig me your hea 4. l 
fesese by the holy prophet,Gamiie 
fhall be revenged or arse afed.’ 
The Europea n, on hearing t!: 
no long ger deliberated. “Che death 
which ‘promited him pleafure ap- 
oping to him the molt eligible 5 
e made a prefent to the tlave, and 
conjured her to calm the rage of 
Gemile ; and aflure her he would 
not fail to come foon after the jet- 
tingofthefun. Neverthelefs he 
was not withont his fears—Might 
not this be a tuare laid for him j 
wouid the not with to punith fo 
many dilappointments ? did a 
T urkith woman know the piea- 
fure of forgiving? or if the did, 
would her wounded pride allow 
her ? The hour at length arrived, 
his agitation increafed—a_ thou- 
fand thoughts diltracted his mind, 
but it did not tignify—go he mutt. 
The idea of a beautiful woman 
waiting for him fired his imagin- 
ation, and hid the danger fom his 


* AT urkifo lady can ec afily procure 
the aff: laff nation Oo} a Jirang Ter, or e- 
wen fo puns ‘b hime: } tally ; eT will 
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view. Having previoufly armgeq 
himfelf, he walked towards the 
wood till he reached the wall thy 
divided him from the beautify 
Georgian. His heart began ty 
palpitate ; and [atisfied that no 
one faw him, he leaped over the 
wallintothe garden. At | his ap : 
pearance two women {ftarted up 
and appeared frightened ; he (ood 
motioniets. One of them (it was 
Gamile) itretched out her hand to 
him and removed his tears. He 
walked towards her and fell prof. 
trate at her feet; fhe raifed him 
from the ground, made a fign and 
her flave difappeared. ¢ Stranger, 
faid fhe to him, ¢ why have you 
deceived me fo long—yeu do not 
love me then ?’—* Pardon beau- 
tiful Gemile, the fear which has 
prevented me till this moment; 
but I fali at your feet to makes. 
tonements for your wrongs.’ $h 
vilhed to renew her reproae ches 
but they die Mag her lips. She 
took t} \e.tren ling ttrang: 'r by the 
hand, they saiked on to a thick 
bower of oran ige-trees 5 they there 
fet down. ‘The fi iver moon en- 
lightened the foilage; the ver- 
dant turf was ftrewed with flow- 
ers; the delightful perfumes of 
the plants overwhelmed the fenfes 
with inexpreflible delight, thus 
fituated our lovers were happy, 
they held a plealing converte ; 
the moments were precious ; and 
hiltory adds they knew well how 
to make ufe of then. 
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POETICAL 


A PASTORAL EcLocue. 


HYRSTS, the gaye one of 
all the fwains, 
Who fed their flocks upon th’ 
Arcadian plains ; 
While love’s mad paflion quite 
devour’d his heart, 
And the coy nymph that Caus’‘d, 
neglects his fmart ; 
Strives in low iwmbers, fuch as 
fhepherds ufe, 
]f not to move her breaft, his own 
amufe. 
You, Chloris, who with feorn re- 
fufe to fee 
The mighty wounds that you 
have made on me; 
Yet cannot fure w ith equal pride 
difdain, 
To hear an humble hind of his 
Coarpinen. 
Now whilethe flocks and herds 
to thades retire, 
While the fierce fun fits all the 
world on fire ; 
Through burning fields, through 
rugy zed brakes I rove, 
And to the hilis and woods de- 
clare my love. 
How fimal!’s the heat ? how eafy 
is the pain 
] feel without, to that I feel with- 
in? 
Yet fcornful Galatea wiil not 
hear, 


ESSAYS. 


Not fo the fage Cori/ca, not the 
fair 
Climena,nor rich A¢gon’s only care: 
From them my fongs a juft com- 
aflion drew, 
And they fhail have them, fince 
contemn’'d by you. 
Why name I them, whenev’n 
chalte Cynthra {tays, 
And Pan himfelf, to liften to my 
lays? 
Pan, whofe fweet pipe has been 
admird fo long, 
Has not difdain’d fometimes to 
hear my fong. 
Yet Galatea {corns whate’er I fay ; 
And Galatea’swifer fure than they. 
Relentle{s nymph ! cannothing 
move your mind? 
Mult you be deaf, becaufe you 
are unkind? 
Tho’ you diflike the fubject of 
my lays, 
Yet fure the fweetnefs of m 
voice might pleafe. 
It is not thus that you dull Mep- 
us ufe, 
His fongs divert you, tho’ you 
mine refufe. 
Yet I cou'd tell you, fair one, if 
I won'd, 
‘And fince you treat me thus, me- 
thinks L thon’d 
Nhat the wife Lycon faid, when 
in yon plain, 
He faw him court in hope, and 





But from my fongs and pipe fill 


turns her car, 


me in vain ; 


Forbear, 
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Forbear, fond youth, to chafe a 
heedlefs fair, 
Nor think with well-tun’d verfe 
to pleafe her ear ; 
Seek out fome other nymph, nor 
e’er repine, 
That one who likes his fongs, 
fhou’d fly from thine. 
Ah, Lycon ! ah! your rage 
falie dangers forms ; 
Tis not his fongs, but ‘tis his 
fortune charms: 
Yet, fcornful maid, in time you'll 
find thofe toys 
Can yield no real, no fubilantial 
JOYS 5 
In vain his wealth, his titles gain 
elleem, 
If for all that you are afham’d of 
him. 
Ah, Galatea,would it thou turn 
thofe eyes, 
Wou'dit thou but once vouch- 
fafe to hear my cries : 
In fuch foft notes | would my 
pains impart, 
As cou'd not fail to move the 
rocky heart ; 
With fuch fweet fongs I wou'd 
thy fame make known, 
As Pan himfelt might not dif- 
dain to own. 
Oh cou’dit thou, fair one, but 
contented be 
To tend the theep, and chafe the 
hares with me 3 
To have thy praifes echo’d thro’ 
the groves, 
And pafsthy days with one who 
truly loves ; 
Nor let thole gaudy toys thy heart 
furprize, 
Which the fools envy, and the 
fage defpife. 
But Galatea {corns my humble 
flame, 





TR Y. 


And neither afks my fortune, hor 
my name. 

Of the beft cheefe my well-ftor'y 
dairy’s full, 

And my foft theep produce the 
fine(t wool ; 

The richeflt wines of Greece my 
vineyards yield, 

And fmiling crops of grain adorn 
my fteld. 

Ah, foolith youth ! in vain 

thou boait’it thy ftore, 

Have what thou wilt, if Mpfus 
{till has more. 

See whillt thou fing {t, behold her 
haughty pride, 

With what difdain fhe turns her 
head afide ! 

Oh, why wou’d nature, to our 
ruin, place, 

A tiger’s heart, with fuch an an- 
el’s face? 

Ceafe, thepherd, ceafe, at lait 

thy fruitlefs moan , 

Nor hope to gaina heart aiready 

one. 

While rocks and caves thy tune- 
ful notes refound, 

See how thy corn lies wither'd on 
the ground! 

The hungry wolves devour thy 
fatten'd lambs ; 

And bleating for the young make 
lean the dams. 

Take, fhepherd, take thy hook, 
thy tlocks purfue, 

And when one nymph proves 
cruel, find a new. 
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THe RETIREMENT. 


LL hail, ye fields, where 
conftant peace attend ! 
All hail, ye facred folitary 
groves | 


All 
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All hail, ye books, my true, my 
real friends, 
Whofe converfation — pleafes 
and improves! 


Cou’d one who ftudy’d your fub 
limer rules, 
Become fo mad to fearch for 
joys abroad ? 
To run to towns, to herd with 
knaves and tools, 
And undittinguith’d pafs among 
the crowd ? 
One to ambitious fancy’s made a 
preys 
Thinks happinefs in great pre- 
ferment lies ; 
Nor fears for that his country to 
betray, 
Curit by the fools, and laught 
at by the wile. 


Others whom avaricious thoughts 
bewiich, 
Confume their time to multi- 
ply their gains ¢ 
And fancying wretched all that 
are not rich, 
Negicé the end of life to get 
the means. 


Others the name of pleafure does 
invite, 
All their dull time in fenfual 
joys they live; 
And hope to gain that folid firm 
delight 
By vice, which innocence alone 
can give. 
But how perplext, alas! is hu- 
man fate ? 
{ whom nor avarice, nor plea- 
fures move ; 
Who view with fcorn the tro- 
phies of the great, 
Yet mutt myfelf be made a 
flave to love. 
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If this dire paffion never will be 
gone, 
If beauty always muft my heart 
enthral; 
Oh rather let me be confin’dtoone, 
Than madly thus be made a 
prey to all! 


One who has early known thie 
pomps of {tate ; 
(For things unknown ‘tis ign’ 
rance to condemn) 
And after having view'd the gau- 
dy bait, 
Can boldly fay, the trifle I 


contemn. 


In her bleft arms contented coud 
1 live, 
Contented cou’d I die: But, 
oh! my mind 
I feed with fancies, and my 
thoughts deceive, 
With hope: of things impofh- 
ble to find. 
In women how fhould fenfe and 
beauty meet? 
The wifelt men their youth 
in follies fpend-; 
The beft is he that cariieft finds 
the cheat, 
And fees his errors while 
there's time to mend, 


DODD 
ADVICE to the FAIR SEX. 


TTEND ye fair, while I 
impart, 
The fecret how to pleafe ; 
The rudiments of Beauty's art, 
Arc thort, and only thefe. 
All flattery learn betimes to fhun, 
Nor once that fyren hear; 
Know, praife for virtue not your 
own, 





Ts fatire moft fevere. 
Li Elattery 
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Flattery, the lethe of the foul, 
No {cience leaves behind ; 
Worfe than the fell Circean bow], 
It poifons all the mind. 
Fis not in gold bright fparkling 
ftone, 


Or brighter fparkling eyes, 


The value of the fair is known,} 


For thefe the good defpife. 
What tho’ the fpring Ely fian glow 
‘On either cheek were f{een, 
Or whiter than the virgin fnow, 

Your netk’s pelucid ikin. 


*onm or affetation thefe, 


ill more than age deform ; 


_ Anderivy, worfe than pale difeale, 


Shali wither every charm. 
True wit exifts but with good 


nature, 
The parent of politenefs ; 
Let that illuminate every feature, 
And lend the eye its brightnefs. 


Virtue is grace and dignity, 
*Tis more than royal blood, 
A gem the world’s too poor to 

buy, 
Would you be fair, be good. 


Amicus. 
AEB 
4A VovaGeE to Conrenrt. 


. EIGH anchor, bear off 
tor the harbour above, 

There dwells the chief captain of 
mercy and love ; 

The bark muft be wifdom, the 
freight firm belief, 

Let virtue be fure ftand the maft 
that is chief ; 

Let your cargo fpread charity, 
where there is need, 

Of your mefs let the poor and the 
indigent feed ; 





From envy and ‘malice the cabin 
keep clear, 
Let temperance ftand at the rud. 
der and fteer : 
Kick fcandal o’erboard, fink Jies 
to the deep, 
pers and cheating for bal. 
laft not-keep ; 
Sail off from the rocks. of yain. 
glory and vice, 
Left on ’em you founder and 
fplit in a trice; 
Let juftice and truth ont the fores 
caltle ftand, 
Religion will diCtate the word of 
command ; 
If billows. of caluinny flow like a, 
tide, 
There’s patience to conquer; in 
time ‘twill fubGde ; 
When breezes. of pleafure your 
mind much engrofs, 
Drop fail, or tack round, that you 
may not have lofs ; 
Ply induftry’s oars, for health, 
fortune, and fame, 
On the keel of your heart implant 
a good name ; 
Let faith, works, peace, love, 
your head mariners be, 
From quickfands of folly take 
care and keep free ; 


Make war with grand Pluto, the 


, fleth and the world, 
While ambition and pride to 
oblivion are hurl’d ; 
To honefty’s compafs be always 
full bent, 
And you'll ride to the coaft of 
perpetual content. 


J. Lovisonp, 
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Foreign News. 





‘French NATIONAL CONVEN- 


rion Friday, February t. 


TN the feilion of the Conventi- 
on of the firit of February, 
Bridut read the report which the 


-‘Cunvention had ordered their 


Comittee of General Defence 
to make, concerning the political 
fitustion of France refpedcting 
England, aud which is fo drawn 
up, sto be evidently intended 
as their manifetto, to jultify chem 
in betng the tirit to d.ciare war. 

The decree which follawed 
this report, aud wh.ch contains 
the deciaration of war, fets forth 
the tullowing grievances : 


The DECREE. 

"The Nationa! Convention hayv- 
ing heard the report of its Com- 
mittee of General Defence, on 
the conduct of the Englith go- 
yernment towards France ; 

Confidering that the King of 
Engiand has ordered his Ambaf- 
fador to withdraw himfelf from 
France, and refufed to a¢know- 
ledge the Provifional Executive 
Council, created by the Leygifla- 
tive Aifembly : 

That the cabinet of St. James’s, 
at the fame epoch, difcontinued 
its correfpondence with the Am- 
bailador of France at London, 
on pretext of the fulpenfion of 
the ci-devant Kingofthe French: 

That, fince the opening of the 
National Convention, it has re- 
fufed to anfwer the accuitomed 
correfpondence between the two 





{tates, as alfo to acknowledge the 
powers of that Convention. 

That it has refufed to acknow- 
ledge the Ambailador of the 
French Republic, although hold- 
ing credentials from it: 

That it has endeavoured to ob- 
ftru&t the different purchafes of 
corn, arms, and other merchan- 
dize, made either by French ci- 
tizens, or by the agents of the 
French Repubiic : 

That it-has laid an embargo 
upon divers ve lels and byats la- 
den with corn for France, whillt, 
contrary to the Treaty of 1786, 
(he exportation of corn was per- 
mitted to other countries : 

That, in order more efectually 
to obitruét the commercial ope- 
rations of the Republic in Eng- 
land, 1 has, by means of an A& 
of Parliament, prohibited the cir- 
culation vt Align ts 

That, in violation of the fourth 
Article of the Treaty of 1756, it 
ilfo has caulec, in the courfe of 
the month oi January ljaft, aa act 
to pafs, by which all French ci- 
tizens reliding in, or coming to 
England, are fubjected to the mgit 
inquifitorial vexations, and dan- 
gerous formalities ; 


That, at the fame time, and 
contrary to the tenor of Article 
tit, of the Treaty of Peace Of 
1783, it has granted protectibn 
and pecuniary fuccours to the 
emigrants, and even to the chiet 
of thofe rebels who have borne 
arms againit France; that it 
keeps up withthem adaily correl- 
pundence, evidently directed a- 
gainit the French Revoiution ; 
and that it alio receives the Snrefs 
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of the rebcls of the French Weit- 
India colonies : 

That, in the fame hoftile fpi- 
rit, and provocation, and whilit 
ail ihe maritime powers were at 
peace with England, the cabinet 
of St. James's has given orders tor 
a coniliderable armament by fea, 
as well as an augmentation of its 
Jand force: : 

That that armament was infti- 
tuted at the yery moment when 
the Englith miniter perfecuted 
with inveteracy thole who fup- 
perted in England the principles 
of the Frencu Revolution, and 


in and out of Parliament, to cover 
the Frenca Republic with igno- 
my, and to draw upon it the «x- 
ecration of England, and all Eu- 
reps: 

That the obje& of that arma- 
ment, deftined againtt France, has 
not even been dilfembled in the 
Parliament of England: 

‘That although the Provifional 
Executive Council has employed 
every necellary meafure to pre- 
ferve peacead fraternity with the 
Englith nation, and has given no 
other an{wer to the calumnies and 
violations of treaties, than remon- 
ftrances founded on principles of 
juitice, and expreiied with the 
dignity of freemen, the Englith 
miniiter has neverthelefs perfever- 
ed in his fyltem of malevolence 
and hoitility, continued his arma- 
ments, and fent a fquadron into 
the Sheldt to interrupt the opera- 
tions of France in the low coun- 
tries : 

That on the news of the exe- 
cution of Louis he has carried his 
putrages to fuch a pitch, as to or- 


der the ambaflador of France i, 
quit, within eight days, the teri. 
tory of Great Britarn : 

That the King of England a 
the epocha took an opportunity of 
appointing different generals to 
his land forces, as alfo to demand 
of the Pa:liament a confiderable 
addition to both his fea and land 
forces, and to give orders for the 
fitting out of gun-boats ; 

That the torelligence of the 
King of England with the ene. 
mies of Prance, and particularly 
with the Emperor and with Praf. 
fia, has been confirmed by a trea- 
ty concluded oa with the former, 
in the month of January lait: 

That he, the King of England, 
has drawn into the fame league 
the Siadi holder of the United Pro- 
vinces, who has, in the courle of 
the French Revolution, and not. 
with{tanding his profe.led neutral- 
jty, treated with contempt the a- 
gents of France, welcomed the 
emigrants, vexatioufly treated the 
French patriots, interrupted their 
bufinefs ; fetat liberty, contrary 
to known cultom, and the requi- 
fition of the French Muniftry,tor- 
gers of the allignats ; and that jate- 
ly, toconcur with the holtile de- 
figns of the Enylith, he has com- 
manded anarmament by fea,nam- 
ed an Admiral, ordered the Dutch 
veilels to join the Englifh fqua- 
dron, opened a Joan to fupply the 
expences of the war, obitraGed 
the exportations for France,whillt 
he favoured the fupply of the 
Pruffian and Aultrian Magazines, 
and, laftly, conlidering that all 
circumftances leave no longer a 
hope of obiaining,by amicable ne- 
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gociation, a redrefs for thefe inju- 
ries 








ries, and that all the aéts of the 
Britith Court and of Holland, are 
as of holtility, and equivalent to 
a declaration of war. 

The National Convention de- 
crees as follows ; 

Article I. The National Con- 
vention declares, in the name of 
the French nation, that by reafon 
of the multiplied aéts of hoftili- 
ty and digreifion above-mention- 
ed, the French Republic is at war 
with the King of England, and the 
Stadtholder of the United Pro- 
yinces. ! 

Art. If. The National Con- 
yention charges the Provitional 
Executive Council to employ 
fuch forces as it may deem ne- 
cellary to repulfe all attack, and 
to fupport the independence, dig- 
nity, and intereits of the French 
at oy: 

t. LI. The National Con- 
Ba 2 authoriles the Executive 
Provilional Council to difpole of 
the naval forces of the Republic, 
as the interelt of the (tate thall 
feem to require, and revokes all 
preceding difpofal of the fame by 
any former decree. 

On the propofition of Barba- 
roux & was decreed, 

That the woods of Corfica 
fhould be inftantly cut, and the 
timber tran{ported to Toulon : 

That twenty-five millions thou.d 
be granted to the miniiter for the 
murchale of foreign corn. 

Fabre D'Eglantines propofed 
that an addrefs thould be made to 
the Englifh nation on the war. 

This was decreed by the Con- 
vention ; and Barbere, Fabre,Con- 
dorcet, and Thomas Paine, were 
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Lindon, February 12. 


House of Commons.—Mr. Se- 
cretary Dundas prefented the 
following meilage from his Ma- 
jelty. 


GEORGE R. 
His Majefty thinks proper ta 
acquaint the Houfe of Commons, 
that the Atfembly now exercifing 
the powers in France have, with- 
out any previous notice, directed 
acts of holtility tobe committed on 
his Majetlys fubjeéts, in breach 
of the law of Nations,and the moft 
pofitive {tipulations of treaty ; and 
have hace, on the mott ground- 
lefs pretenfions, actualiy declared 
war againit his Majetty, a and the 
United Provinces. Under the 
circumftances of this wanton and 
unprovoked agretlion, his Majelty 
has taken the neceifary iteps to 
maintain the honor of his crow n, 
and to vindicate the rights of hts 
people; and his Majeity relies 
with confidence on the fir:n and 
effectual fupport of the Houfe of 
Commons, and on the zealous ex- 
ertions of a prave and loyal pop- 
ple, in profecuting a jut and ne- 
cellary war, and endeavouring, 
under the bieffing of Providence, 
to oppofe an effectual barrier to 
the. farther progrefs of a fvitem, 
which (trikes at the fecurity and 
peace of all independent nations, 
and ts purfued in open defiance of 
every principle of mx alteration, 
good faith, humanity, and juiiiee. 

In a caule of fuch general cgn- 
cern, his Majeity has every rea- 
fon to hope for the co-operation 
of thofe powers who are united 
ties ot 





charged with the compofition of it. 


with his Majelty by the 
alliance, or who fee an imtereib ta 
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preventing the extenfion of anar- 


chy and confufion, and in contri- 


buting to the tranquility and fe- 
curity of Europe. G. R. 


SSS SSS 
Domeftic News. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22. 
By the Prefident of the United 


States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS it appears that 

a {tate of WAR exilts be- 
tween Auftria, Pruffia, Sardinia, 
Great Britain, and the United 
Netherlands, of the one part ; and 
France on the other ; and the du- 
ty and interelt of the United States 
require, that they fhould with fin- 


. cerity and good faith, adopt and 


purfue a conduG friendly and im- 
partial to the belligerent powers : 

{ have, therefore, thought fr, 
by thefe Prefents, to declare the 
difpotition of the United States to 
oblerve the conduct aforefaid, to- 
wards thofe powers ref{pedtively ; 
and to exhort and warn the cit- 
gens of the United Siates careful- 
ly to avoid all acts and procee:t- 
ings whatfoever, which may, in 
any manner, tend'to contravene 
fuch difpolition. 

And I do hereby alfo make 
known, that whofoever of the ci- 
tizens of the United States hall 
render himiéelf liable to punith- 
ment or forfeiture under the law 
of Nations, by committing, aid- 
ing, or abetting hoftilitis againtt 
any of the faid powers ; or by car- 
rying to them thole articles which 





are deemed contraband by the 
modern ufe of Nations, will ng 
receive the protection of th. 
United States, againit fuch Du. 
nifhment or forfeiture; And fy, 
ther, that 1 have given initrd. 
on to thofe officers to whom j 
belongs, to caufe profeciiiog tg 
be initituted againit all perfons 
who thall, within the Coguizance 
of the courts of the United States, 
violate the law of Nations, wir) 
refpect to the powers ai war, or 
any of them. 


In teftimany whereof, I have 
caufed the feal of the U.S. of An. 
rica to be affixed to thefe Prejents, 
and figned the fame with my bard. 


Doneat the city of Philadelphia 
the 22nd day of April, 1793, 
and of the fodépendetitg ot 
the United States of Ameti- 
ca, the 17th. 


G. WASHINGTON. 


By the Prefident, 
T. Jerrerson. 


New York, April 23. Captain 
Storer, whoarrived here yelterday 
trom Charlelton, brings intelli. 
gence, ‘that on Sunday the r4th 
inftant, coming over Charlefton 
bar, he faw a large Englith thip, 
from Bremen, gorng into Charlel- 
ton harbour, which he was in- 
formed had been made a prize of 
by the French frigate 1’ Am- 
bufcade, lately arrived at that port 
with the French Ambailador. 








MARRIAGES. 


In Philadelphia.—Mr. P.Nick- 
lin to Milfs Chew. Mr. John 
Rullel, toMifs Eliza Milne. 
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